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CHAPTER I. 
THE FAMILY TREE, 

To plague my wife, who does not understand 
pleasantries in the matter of pedigree, I once 
drew a fine family tree of my 
ancestors, with Claude Duval, 
captain and highwayman, sus. 
per coll, in the reign of Charles 
IL., dangling from a top branch, 

But this is only my joke with 
her High Mightiness my wife, 
and his Serene Highness my 
son. None of us Duvals have 
been suspercollated to my 
knowledge. ..As.a boy I have 
tasted a rope’s-end often enough, 
but not round my neck; and the 
persecution endured by my an- 
cestors in France for our Pro- 
testant religion, which we early 
rcceived and steadily maintain- 
ed, did not bring death upon 
us, as upon many of our faith, 
but only fines and poverty, and 
exile from our native coun- 
wy. 

The world knows how the 
bigotry of Lewis XIV. drove 
mapy families out of France 
into England, who have be- 
come trusty and loyal subjects 
of the British crown. Among 
the thousand fugitives were 
my grandfather and. his wife. 
They settled at Winchelsea, in 
Sussex, where there has been 
a Trench, church ever since 
uecn, Less’s time, and. the 
ureadful day of Saint. Barthol- 
omew. Three miles off, at Rye, 
is anvther colony and eburch of 
our people; another fester Burg, 
where under Britannia’s shelter- 
buciser , we have been free to 
exercise our fathers’ worship, 
and sing tue songs cf our 
Zion, 

iy gyvandfatler was elder 
and precentor of (he c urch of 
Winchelsea, the pastor being 
Monsieur Denis, father of Rear- 
admiral Sir Peter Denis, Bar- 
onet, my hind and best patron, 

He saiiei with A:sm in the 

famous Centurion, aid obtained his first. pro- 
motion through that great, seaman; and of 
courso you will all remember that it was 
Captain: Denis. who brought our good Queen 
Charlotte to England (‘th September, 1761), 
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after a stormy passage of nine days, from 
Strade. As a child I was taken to his house 
in great Ormond Street, Queen Square, Lon- 
don, and also to the admiral’s country seat, 
Valence, near Westerham, in Kent, where 
Colonel Wolfe lived, father of the famous 


General James Wolfe, the glorious conqueror } known as the Peace of Paris. 


of Quebec. 


g 


S lw-n, “ Mr. Wolfe was the Height of Abra- 
ham.””} 

My fatber, who was of a wandering disposi- 
tion, happened to be at Dover in the year 1761, 
when the Commissioners passed through, who 
were on their way to sign the Treaty of Peace, 
He bad parted, 
after some hot words, I believe, from bis 


{I remember well a saying of G—— Aug-st-s mother, who was, like himself, of a quick 


temper, and he was on the 


EVIDENCE FOR THE DEFENSE, 


8-lw-n, Esq., regarding the General, which has 
not been told, as far as I know, in the anec- 
dotes, A Macaroni guardsman, speaking of 
Mr. Wolfe, asked, “‘Was he a Jew? Wolfe 
was a Jewish name.” .‘‘ Certainly,” says Mr. 


look-out for employment when 
Fate threw these gentlemen in 
his way. Mr. Duval spoke 
English, French and Germen, 
his parents being of Alsace, aud 
Mr. having veed of a con- 
fidential person to attend him, 
who was master of the Jan- 
guages, my father offered him- 
self, and was accepted mainly 
through the good offices of 
Captain Denis, our patron, 
whose ship was then in the 
Downs, Being at Paris, father 
must needs visit Alsace, our 
native country, and having 
scarce one guinea to rub against 
another, of course chese to fall 
in love with my mother and 
marry her out of hand. Mons. 
mon pere, I fear, was a prodi- 
gal; but ke was bis parents? 
only living child, and when he 
came home to Winchelsea, 
hungry and penniless, with a 
wife in his hand, they killed 
their fattest calf, and took both 
wanderers in. A short while 
after her marriage my mother 
inherited some property from 
her parents in France, end 
most tenderly nursed my 
grandmotber ‘through a kng 
illness, in which the good lady 
died 

Of these matters 1 knew noth- 
ing yer®onally, being at the 
time a child of two or three 
yesrs old. crying and sleeping, 
eating and drinking, growing, 
and baving my infantile ail- 
ments, like other little dar- 
lings. 

A violent woman was my 
mother, jealous, hot, and dom- 
ineering, but generous, and 
knowing how to forgive I 
fancy my papa gave ber tro 
many opportunities of exer- 
cising this virtu+, for. during his brief life be 
was ever in scrapes and trouble © He met with 
an accideut when fisting off the French coast, 
was brought home and died, and was buried 
at Winchelsea; but the cause of his death * 
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DENIS DUVAL. 


never knew until my good friend Sir Peter | Besides, Madame Duval was wanted at home.| ‘Oh, Sir, I'm not to say anything about 


Denis told me in later years, when I had come She dressed many ladies’ heads, with very 
'greattaste, inthe French way, and could shave, f 


to have troubles of my own. 

I was born on t: e same day with His Royal 
Highness the Duke of York; viz. : the 13th of 
Augus!, 1763, and used to be called the Bishop 
of Osnaburg by the boys in Winchelsea, where 
between us French boys and the English boys 
I promise you there was many a good battle. | 
Besides being ancien and precentor of the | 


French church at Winchelsea, grandfather was |—born as I am—and not.as we did at home, 
a perruquier and barber by trade, and, if you; where we used a queer Alsatian jargon of 
must know it, I have curled and powdered a | French and German. 
gentie::an’s head before this, and taken him by | tle smatterin 
I do not brag of | fighting for the first month ortwo. 


the nose end shaved him. 


friz, cut hair, and tie a queue along with the 
best barber inthe country. Grandfather and 
the apprentice wove the wigs ; when I was at 
home I was too young for that work, and was 
taken off from it, and sent to a famous good 
school, Pocock’s  grammar-school at Rye, 
where I learned to speak English like a Briton 


At Pocock’s I got a lit- 
of Latin, too, and plenty of 
lremem- 


haying used lather and brush : but whatisthe | ber my patron coming to see me in uniform, 


use of disguising anything? Tout se scait, |blueand white laced with gold, silk stockings 


as the French have it, and a great deal more, 
too. There is Sir Humphrey Howard, who 
served with me second-lieutevant in the Me- 
leager—he says he comes from the N—f-Ik 
Howards ; but his father was a shoemaker, 
and we always called him Humphrey Snob in 
the gun-roon. 

In France very few wealthy ladies are accus- 
tomed to nurse their children, and the little 
enes are put out to farmers’ wives, and healthy 
nurses and perhaps better cared for than by 
their own meagre mothers. My mother’s mo- 
ther, an honest farmer's wife in Lorraine (for I 
am the first gentleman of my family, and chose 
my motto* of fecimus ipsi not with pride, but 
with humble thanks for my good fortune), had 
brought up Mademoiselle Clarisse de Viomes- 
nil, a Lorraine lady, between whom and her 
foster-sister there continued a tender friend- 
ship long after the marriage of both. Mother 


| 
| 


|shilling piece, and I spent it all but two-pence 


and white breeches, and two of his officers 
along with him, ‘‘ Where is Denis Duval ?” 
says he, peeping into our school-room, and all 
the boys looking round with wonder at the 
great gentleman. Master Denis Duval 
was standing on a bench at that very 
moment for punishment for fighting I 
suppose, with a black eye as big as an 
omelette. ‘Denis would do very well if he! 
would keep his fist off other boys’ noses,” says | 
the master, and the captain gave me a seven. | 


before the night was over, remember. While 
I was at Pocock’s Island I boarded with Mr. 
Rudge, a tradesman, who besides being a gro 
cer at Rye, was in the sea-faring way, and part 
owner of a fishing-boat ; and he took some very 

ueer fish in his nets, as you shall hear soon. 

e was a chief man among the Wesleyans, and 
I attended his church with him, not paying 


game to England the wife of Monsieur mon 
papa; and Mademoiselle de Viomesnil married 
in her own country. She was of the Protes- 
tant branch of the Viomesnil, and all the poor- 
er in consequence of her parents’ fidelity to 
their = ea Other members of the apc 
were of the Catholic religion, and held in hig’ 
esteem at Versailles. 

Some short time after my mother’s arrival 
in England she heard that her dear foster-sister 
Clarisse was going to marry a Portestant gen- 
tleman of Lorraine, Vicomte de Barr, only 
son of M. le Comte de Saverne, a chamberlain 
to his Polish Majesty King Stanislas, father 
of the French Queen. M. de Saverne, on his 
son’s marriage, gave up to the Vicomte de 
Barr his house at Saverne, and here fora 
while the newly-married couple lived. I do 
not say the young couple, for the Vicomte de 
Barr was five-and-twenty years older than his 
wife, who was but eighteen when her 
parents married her. As my mother’s 
a ios were very weak, or, to say truth, 
she was not very skillful in reading, it 
used to be my lot as a boy to spell out my lady 
Viscolntess’s letters to her sewr de lait, her 
good Ursule: and many asmart rap with the 
rolling-pin have I had over my noddle from 
mother as I did my best to read. It was a 
word andablow with mother. She did not 
spare the rod and spoil the child, and that I 
suppose is the reason why I am so well peer 
—six feet two in my stockings, and fifteen 
stone four last Tuesday, when I was weighed 
along with our pig. Mem.—My neighbor's 
ieee at Rose Cottage are the best in all Hamp- 
shire. 

I was so young that I could not understand 
all I read. But I remember mother used to 
pits in her rough way (she had a grenadier 

eight and voice, anda pretty smart pair of 
black whiskers too)—my mother used to cry 
out, “She suffers—my Biche is unhappy—she 
has gotabad husband. Heisabrute. All men 
are brutes;” and with this she would glare at 
grandpapa, who was a very humble little man, 
and trembled before his bru, and obeyed her 
most obsequiously. Then mother would vow 
she would go home,she would go and succor her 
biche ; but who would take care of these two 
imbeciles? meaning me and my grandpapa. 


*Tho admiral insisted on taking or on a bend 
sable, three razors displayed proper, with the 
above motto. The family have adopted the 


mether's coat of arms. 


much attention to those most serious and sacred 
things in my early years, when lwasathought- 
less boy, caring for nothing but lollipops, hoops, 
and marbles. 

Captain Denis was a very pleasant, lively, 
gentleman, and on this day he asked the master, 
Mr. Coates, what was the Latin for a holiday, 
and hoped Mr, C. would give one to his boys. 
Of course we sixty boys shouted yes to that 
proposal ; and as for me, Captain Denis cried 
out, ‘“‘Mr. Coates, I press this fellow with the 
black eye here, and intend totake him to dine 
with meat the Star.” You may be sure I 
skipped off my bench and followed my patron, 
He and his two officers went to the Star, and 
after dinner called for a crown bowl of punch, 
and though I would drink none of it, never 
having been able to bear the taste of 
tum or brandy, I was glad to come out 
and sit with thé gentlemen, who seemed 
to be amused with my childish prattle, 
Captain Denis asked me what I learned, and I 
dare say I bragged of my little learning ; in 
fact, [remember talking in a pompous way 
about Corderius and Cornelius Nepos, and I 
have no doubt gave myself very grand airs. 
He asked whether I liked Mr. Rudge, the 

rocer, with whom I boarded. I did not like 
him much, I said, but I hated Miss Rudge and 
Bevil the apprentice; most because they were 
always here I stopped. ‘‘ But there is 
no use in telling tales out of school,’ says I. 
«We don’t do that at Pocock’s, we don’t.” 

And what was my grandmother going to 
make of me? I said I should like to bea 
sailor, but a gentleman sailor, and fight for 
King George. Andif I did I would bring all 
my prize-money home to Agnes—that is, 
almost all of it, only keep a little of it for my- 
self. 

‘* And so you like the sea, and go out some- 
times?” asks Mr. Denis. ae 

Oh yes, I went out fishing. Mr, Rudge 
had a half share of a boat along with 
my grandfather, and I used to help to clean 
her, and was taught to steer her, with 
moe a precious slap on the head if I 
got her in the wind; and they said I was 
a very good look-out, I could see well, 
and remember bluffs and headlands, and so 
forth; and I mentioned several places, points 
of our coast, ay, and the French coast too well 
I know. 

“ And what do you fish for?” asks the cap- 


that, Mr. Rudge says!” on which the gentle. 
men roared with laughter. They knew Mas- 
ter Rudge’s game, though I in my innocence 
did not understand it. 

‘* And so you won’t have a drop of punch?” 
asks Captain Denis. : 

‘*No, sir; [made a vow I would not, when 
I saw Miss Rudge so queer.” 

** Miss Rudge is often queer, is she?” 

‘Yes, the nasty pig! And she ¢alls names, 
and slips down stairs, and knocks the cups 
and saucers about, and fights the apprentice, 
and—but I mustn't say anything more. I 
never tell tales, I don't !” 

In this way I went on prattling with my pa- 
ie and his ffiends, and they made me sing 

nem a song in French, and a song in German, 
and they laughed and seemed amused ‘at my 
antics und capers. Captain Denis walked 
home with me to our lodgings, and I told him 
how I liked Sunday the best day of the week 
thatis, every other Sunday—because I went 
away quite early, and walked three miles to 
mother and grandfather at Winchelsea, and 
saw Agnes, 

And who, pray, was Agnes? To-day her 
name is Agnes Duval, and she sits at her work- 
table hard by. The lot of my life has been 
changed by knowing her, To win such a prize 
in life’s lottery is-given but to very, very few. 
What Ihave done (of any worth) has been 
done in trying to deserve her. I might have 
remained, but for her, in my humble native 
lot, to beneither honest nor happy, but that 
my good angel yonder succored me; All I 
have I owe to her: but I pay with all I have, 
and what creature can do more? 


CHAPTER II. 
THE HOUSE OF SAVERNE. 


MADEMOISELLE DE SAVERNE came from 
Alsace, where her family occupied a much 


higher rank than that held by the worthy 


Protestant pastor from whom her humble 
servant is descended.’ Her mether was a 


Viomesnil, her father was of a noble Al- 


satian family, Counts of Barr and Sa- 
verne. The Old Count de Saverne was 
alive, and a chamberlain in the court 
of his Polish Majesty good King Stanislas at 
Nancy, when his son fe Vicomte de Barr, a 


man already advanced in years, brought home 


his blooming young bride to that pretty little 
capital. 
The Count de Saverne was a brisk and 


cheery old gentleman, and his son was gloomy 
and severe. 
one of the gayest of the little court. His Pro- 


The count’s hotel at Nanci was 


testantism was by no means austere. He was 
even known to regret that there were no 
French convents for noble damsels of the Pro- 
testant confession, as there were across the 
Rhine, where his own two daughters might 
be bestowed out of the way. Mesdemoiselles 
de Saverne were ungainly in appearance, 
fierce and sour in temper, resembling, in these 


particulars, their brother Mons. le Baron de 


Barr. 

In his youth Monsieur de Barr had served 
not without distinction, being engaged against 
Messieurs the English at Hastenbeck and Lau- 
feldt, where he had shown both courage and 
capacity. His Protestantism prevented his 

romotion inthe army. He left it, steadfast 
in his faith, but soured in his temper. He 
did not care for whist or music, like his easy 
old father. His appearance at the count’s 
little suppers was as cheerful as a death’s- 
head at a feast. M. de Barr only frequented 
these entertainments to give pleasure to his 
young wife, who pined and was wretched in 
the solitary family mansion of Saverne, where 
the Vicomte took up his residence when first 
married, 

He was of an awful temper, and subject to 
storms of passion. arg a very conscientious 
man he suffered extremely after one of these 
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DENIS DUVAL. 


ebullitionsof rage. Between his alternations 
of anger and remorse his life was a sad one ; 
his household trembled before him, and espe- 
cially the poor little wife whom he had 
brought out of her quiet country village to be 
the victim of his rage and repentances. More 
than once she fled to the old Count of Saverne 
at Nanci, and the kindly selfish old gentleman 
used his feeble endeavors to protect his poor 
little daughter-in-law. Quickly after these 
quarrels letters would arrive, containing vows 
of the most abject repentance on the baron’s 
part. These matrimonial campaigns followed 
a regular course. First rose the outbreak 
of temper ; then the lady’s flight ensued to 
papa-in-law at Nanci; then came letters ex- 
pressive of grief ; then the repentant criminal 
himself arrived, whose anguish and cries of 
mea culpa were more insupportable than 
his outbreaks of rage. After a few years 


Madame de Barr lived almost entirely with | 


her father-in-law at Nanci, and was scarce- 
ly seen in her husband’s gloomy mansion of 
Saverne. 

For some years no child was born of this most 
unhappy union. Just when poor King Stanis- 
las came by his lamentable death (being 
burned at his own fire), the old Count de 
Saverne died, and his son found that he in- 
herited little more than his father’s name and 
title of Saverne, tle’family estate being 
greatly impoverished by the late count’s ex- 
travagant and indwlent habits, and much 
weighed down by the portions awarded to the 
Demoiselles de Saverne, the elderly sisters of 
the present elderly lord. 

The town-house at Nanci was shut up for a 
while, and the new lord of Saverne retired to 
his castle with his sisters and wife. With 
his Catholic neighbors the stern Protestant 
gentleman had little communion; and the 
society which frequented his dull house chief- 
ly consisted of Protestant clergymen who 
came from the other side of the Rhine. 
Along its left bank, which had only become 
French territory of late years, the French 
and German languages were spoken indiffer- 
ently ; in the latter language M. de Saverne 
was called the Herr von Zabern. After his 
father’s death, Herr yon Zabern may have 
melted a little, but he soon became as moody, 
violent, and ill-conditioned as ever the Herr 
von Barr had been. 

Saverne was a little country town, with the 
crumbling old Hotel de Saverne in the centre 
of the place, anda straggling street stretch- 
ing on either side. Behind the house were 
melancholy eens. squared and clipped after 
the ancient French fashion, and, beyond the 
garden wall, some fields and woods, part of 
the estate of the Seaverne family, These fields 
and woods were fringed by another great for- 


est, which had once been the property of the’! 
house of Saverne, but had been purchased | 


from the late easy proprietor, by Messeigneurs 
de Rohan, Princes of Empire, of France, and 
the Church, cardinals and archbishops of 
Strasbourg, between whom and their gloomy 
Protestant neighbor there was no good-will. 
Not only questions of faith separated them, 
but questions of chasse. The Count de Sav- 
erne, who loved shooting, and beat his meagre 
woods for game with a couple of lean dogs, 
and a fowling-piece over his shoulder, some- 
times came in sight of the grand hunting par- 
ties of Monseigneur the Cardinal, who went 
to the chase like a prince as he was, with pi- 
baba and horn-blowers, whole packs of 

ogs, and a troop of gentlemen in his uniform. 
Not seldom his LKminenée’s keepers and 
M. de Saverne’s solitary garde-chase had 
quarrels, ‘Tell your master that I 
will shoot any red legs which come 
upon my land,” M. de Saverne said, in 


‘one of these controversies, as he held upa 


partridge which he had just brought down; 
and the keeper knew the moody nobleman 
would be true to his word. 

Two neighbors so ill-disposed toward one 
another were speedily at law; and in the courts 
at Strasbourg a poor provincial gentleman was 


likely to meet with scanty justice when op- 


|the tonsure and seminary, and entered the army 


posed to such a powerful enemy as the Prince 
| Archbishop of the province, one of the great- | 
est noblemen of the kingdom. Boundary 
questions, ina land where there are no hedges, | 
game, forest, and fishery questions—how 
can I tell, who am no lawyer, what set the 
gentlemen at loggerheads? In later days I 
jmet one M, Georgel, an abbe who had been a 
{secretary of the prince cardinal, and he told 
jme that M. de Saverne was a headlong, vio- 
lent, ill-conditioned little mawvias coucheur, as 
they say in France, and ready to quarrel with | 
jor without a reason. | 
| These quarrels naturally took the Count de | 
Saverne to his advocates ani lawyers at Stras- 

bourg, and he would absent himself for days | 
from home, where his poor wife was perhaps not 
sorry to be rid of him. It chanced on one of | 
these expeditions tothe chief town of his pro- 

vince, that he fellin with a former comrade in 
hiscampaigns of Hastenbeck and Laufeldt, an 
| officer of Soubise’s regiment, the Baron de la 

Motte.* Lamotte had been destined to the 

Church, like many cadets of good family ; but 
his elder brother dying he was released from 


under good protection. Mademoiselles de 
|Saverne remembered this M. dela Motte at 
|Nanciin old days. He bore the +orst of char- 
acters ; he was gambler, intriguer, duelist, pro- 
fligat-. I suspect that most gentlemen’s repu- 
tations came off ill under the tongues of these 
old ladies, and have heard of other countries 
where mesdemoiselles are equally hard to please. 
‘‘ Well, have we not allour faults?” I imagine 
M. de Saverne saying, ina rage. ‘‘Is there no 
such thing as calumny? Are we never to 
repent, if we have been wrong? I know he has 
led a wild youth. Others may have done as 
jmuch. But prodigals have been reclaimed ere 
now, and I for my part will not turn my back 
on thisone.” ‘‘ Ah, I wish he had !” Dela Motte 


said tome myself in later days, ‘‘ but it was 
\his fate, his fate !” 

One day, then, the Count de Saverne returns 
home from Strasbourg with his new friend ; 

resents the Baron de la Motte to the ladies of 
his house, makes the gloomy place as cheerful 
as he can for his guest, brings forth the best 
| wine from his cave, and beats his best covers 
for game. I myself knew the baron some 
years later; a handsome, tall, sallow-faced 
man, with a shifty eye, a soft voice, anda 
grand manner. Monsieur de Saverne for his 
part was short, black, and ill-favored, as I 
have heard my mother say. But Mrs, Duval 
did not love him, fancying that he ill-treated 
her Biche. When she disliked people, my 
worthy parent would never allow them a sin- 
gle good quality; but she always averred 
that Monsieur de la Motte was a perfect fine 
gentleman. 

The intimacy between those two gentlemen 
increased apace. M. de la Motte was ever 
welcome at Saverne: a room in the house} 
'was called his room: their visitor was an 
jacquaintance of their enemy the cardinal 
also, and would often come from one chateau 
to the other. Laughingly he would tell 
\how angry Monseigneur was with his neigh- 
bor. He wished he could make peace be- 
[tween the two houses. He gave quite good | 
‘advice to Monsieur de Saverne, and pointed | 
out the danger he ran in provoking so pow- 
erful an adversary. Men had been imprison- 
ed for lifefor less reason. The cardinal might 
get a lettre de cachet against the obstinate 
opponent. He could, besides, ruin Saverne 
| with fines and law-costs. The contest between 
‘the two was quite unequal, and the weaker 
party must-inevitably be crushed, unless these 
unhappy disputes should cease. As far as 
the ladies of the house dared speak, they coin- 
cided in the opinion of M. de la Motte, and} 
were for submission and reconciliation with 
their neighbors. Madame de Saverne’s own 
relations heard of the feud, and implored the 


| “That unlucky Prince de Rohan was to suffer by 
‘another Delamotte, who, with his ‘‘ Valois” of a 
| wife, played such @ notorious part in the famous 

“ diamond necklace” business, but the two worthtes 
‘were not, I believe, related.—D. D. 
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count to bring it to anend. It was one of 
these, the Baron de Viomesnil, going # com- 
mand in Corsica, who entreated M. de Saverne 
to accompany him on the compaign. Any 
where the count was safer than in his own 
house with an implacable and _ irresistible 
enemy at his gate. M. de Saverne yielded to 
his kinsman’s importunities. He took down 
his sword and pistols of Laufeldt from the 
wall, where they had hung for twenty years. 


| He set the affairs of his house in order, and 


after solemnly assembling his family, and on 
his knees confiding it to the gracious protec- 
tion of Heaven, he left home to join the suite 
of the French gener:']. 

A few weeks after he left home—several years 
after his marriage—his wife wrote to inform 
him that she was likely to be a mother. ‘The 
stern man, who had been very unhappy pre- 
viously, and chose to think that his wife’s 
barrenness was a punishment ef Heaven for 
some crime of his or hers, was very much 
moved by this announcement. I have stil at 
home a German Bible which he used, and in 
which is written in te German a very affect- 
ing prayer composed by him, imploring the 
Divine blessing upon the child about to be 
born, and hoping that this infant might grow 
in grace, and bring peace and love and unity 
into the household. It would appear that he 
made no doubt he should havyeason. Hi 
hope and aim were to save in every possible 
way for this child. I have read many letters 
of his which he sent from Corsica to his wife, 
and which she kept. They were full of 
strange minute orders. asto the rearing and 
education of this son that was to be born. He 
enjoined saving amounting to niggardliness in 
his household, and calculated how much 
might be put away in ten, in twenty years, so 
that the coming heir might have « property 
worthy of his ancient name. In case he 
should fallin action, he laid commands upon 
his wife to pursue a system of the most rigid 
economy, so that the child, at coming of age, 
might be able to appear creditably in pt 
world. In these letters, 1 remember, the 
events of the campaign were dismissed in 
a very few words: the main part of the letters 
consisted of prayers, speculations, and 
prophecies regarding the child, and sermons 
couched in the language ef the writer's stern 
creed. When the child was born, and a girl 
appeared in place of the boy, upon whom the 
poor father had set his heart, I hear the fam— 
ily was so dismayed that they hardly dared to 
break the news to the chief of the house. 

Who told me? The same man who said he 
wished he had never seen M. de Saverne ; the 
man for whom the unhappy gentleman, ordi- 
narily reserved, had conceived a warm friend- 
ship—the man who was to bring a mysterious 
calamity upon those whom, as I do think; and 
in his selfish way he loved sincerely, and he 
spoke at a time when he could have little de- 
sire to deceive me. 

The lord of the castle has gone on the cam- 
paign. The chatelaine is left alone in her 
melancholy tower with her two dismal 
duennas. My good mother, speaking in 
later days about these matters, took up the 


‘part of her Biche against the lwdies of Barr 


and their brother, and al ways asserted that the 
tyranny of the duennas, «nd the medd'ing, 
and the verbosity, and the ill-temper of 
M. de Saverne himself, brought about the 
melancholy events which now presently en- 
sued. The Count de Saverne was a little man 
(my mother said) who loved to hear himself 
talk, and who held forth from morning till 
night. His life wasa fuss, He would weigh 
the coffee, and count the lumps of sugar, and 
havea finger in every pie in his frugal hous:. 
Night and morning: he preached sermons t» 


| his family, and he continued to preach when 


not en chatre, laying down the law upon ai! 
subjects, untiringly voluble, Cheerfulness ia 
the company of such a man was hyprocrisy. 
Mesdames de Barr had to disguise their weari- 
ness, to assume an air of contentment, to ap- 
pear to be interested when the count preached. 
As for the count’s sisters, they were aecua- 


4 


tomed to listen to their brother and lord with 
respectful submission. They had a handred 
domestic occupations ; they had baking and 
boiling, and pickling, and washing, and end. 
less embroidery: the life of the little chateau 
was quite’supportable to them. They knew 
no better. Even in their father’s days, at 
Nanci, the ungainly women kept pretty much 
aloof from the world, and were little better 
than domestic servants in waiting on Mon- 
seigneur. 

And Madame de Saverne, on her first en 
trance into the family, accepted the subordin 
ate position meekly enough. She spun and she 
bleached, and she worked great embroideries, 
and busied herself about her house,and listened 
demurely while Monsieur le Comte was preach- 
ing. Butthen there came a time when her 
duties interested her no more, when his ser- 
mons became especially wearisome, when sharp 
words passed between her and her lord, and 
the poor thing exhibited symptoms of impa- 
tience and revolt. And with the revolt rose 
awful storms and domestic battles ; and after 
battles submission, reconciliation, forgiveness, 
hypocrisy. 

It has been said that Monsieur de Sayerne 
Joved the sound of his own croaking yoice, 
and to hold forth to his home cougregation. 
Night after night he and his friend M. de la 
Motte would have religious disputes together 
in which the Huguenot gentleman flattered 
himself that he constantly had the betier of 
the ex-pupil of the seminary. I was not pres- 
ent naturally, not sitting my foot on French 
sround until five-and twenty years after, but 

can fancy the two gentlemen and m.dame 
the countess sitting at her tambor-frame, 
and the old duenna ladies at their cards, and 
the combat of the churches going on, between 
these two champions in the little old saloon 
of the Hotel de Saverne, ‘‘As I hope 
for pardon,” M. dela Motte said to me at a 
supreme moment of his life, ‘‘and to meet 
those whom on earth Iloved and made .unhap- 
py, no wrong passed between Clarisse and me, 
save that wrong which consisted in disguising 
from her husband the regard we had for one 
another. Once, twice, thrice, 1 went away 
from their house, but that unhappy Saverne 
would bring me back, and I was. only too glad 
toreturn. I would let him talk for hours—I 
own it—so that I might be near Clarisse. I 
had to answer from time to time, and. rubbed 
up my old seminary learning to reply to his 
sermons. I must often have spoken at ran- 
dom, for my thoughts were far away from the 
poor man’s radotages, and he could no more 
change my convictions than he could change 
the colorof my skin. Hours and hours thus 
passed away. They: would have been intoler- 
ably tedious to others : they were not so to me. 
i preferred that gloomy little chateau to the 
finest place in Europe. To see Clarisse was 
all lasked. Denis! Thereis a power irre- 
sistible impelling all of us. From the mo- 
ment I first set eyes on her I knew she was 
my fate. I shot.an English grenadier at Hast- 
enbeek, who would have bayoneted poor Sa- 
yerne but forme. As I lifted him up from 
the ground I thought, ‘I shall have to repent 
of. ever having seen that. man,’ I felt the 
same thing, Duval, when I saw you.” And 
us the unhappy gentleman spoke I remember- 
ed how I, for my part, felt.a singular and un- 
pleasant sensation as of terror and approach- 
ing evil when first I looked at that handsome, 
ill-omened face, 

I thankfully believe the words which M. de 
la Motte spoke to me at a time when he could 
have no.cause to disguise the truth; and am 
assured of the innocence of the Countess de 
Saverne. Poor lady | if she erred in thought, 
she had to pay so awful a penalty for her.crime 
that we humbly hope it has been forgiven: her. 
She-was not true to her husband, though she 
did him ne,wrong, ‘If, while trembling before 


him, she yet had dissimulation enough to smile | 


and be merry, I suppose no preacner or husband 
would be angry with her for that ripen = 
IJ have seen a slave in the West Indies soundly 
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cuffed for looking sulky; we expect our 
negroes to be obedient and to be happy too. 
ow when M., de Saverne went away to Cor. 
| sica, I suspect he was strongly advised to take 
| that step by his friend M. dela Motte. 
he was gone, M de la Motte did not present 
himself at the Hotel de Saverne, where an old 
school fellow of his, a pastor and preacher from 
| Kehl, on the German Rhine bank, was installed 
ia command of the little garrison, from which 
its natural captain had been obliged to with- 
draw ; but there is no doubt that poor Clarisse 
| had deceived this gentleman and her two sis- 
| ters-in law, and acted toward them with a very 
culpable hypocrisy. 
Although there was a deadly feud between 
the two chateaux of Saverne—namely, the 
cardinal’s new-built castle in the park, and 
the count's hotel in the little town—yet each 
house knew more or less of the other’s doings. 
When the Prince Cardinal and his court were 
at Saverne, Mesdemoiselles de Barr were kept 
perfectly well informed of all the festivities 
which they did not share. In our little Fare- 
port here; do not the Miss Prys, my neighbors, 


know what I have for dinner, the amount of, 


my income, the price of my wife’s last_ gown, 
and the items of my son’s, Captain Scrape- 

race’s, tailor’s bill? No doubt the ladies of 

arr were equally well informed of the do- 
ings of the Prince Coadjutor and his court. 
Such gambling, such splendor, such painted 
hussies from Strasbourg, such plays, mas- 
querades, and orgies that took place in that 
castle! Mesdemoiselles had the very latest 


wicked ogre. 


aflame. Of summer nights gustsof urhallow- 
ed music would be heard from the great house, 
where dancing festivals, theatrical pieces even, 
were performed. Though Madame de Sav- 
erne “was forbidden by her husband to fre- 
quent those assemblies, the towns-people 
were up in the palace from time to time, 
and Madame could not help hearing of the 
doings there. In spite of the count’s prohibi- 
tion, his gardener poached in the cardinal’s 
woods; one or two of the servants were smug- 
gled in to seea fete or a ball; then Madame’s| 


to have a wicked longing to go, as Madame’s 
first ancestress had for the fruit of the forbid- 
den tree. Is not the apple always ripe on that 
tree, and does not the tempter forever invite 
you to pluck and eat? Madame de Saverne 
hada lively little waiting-maid, whose bright 
eyes loved to look into neighbors’ parks. and 
gardens, and who had found favor with one of 
the domestics of the Prince Archbishop. This 
woman brought news to her mistress of the 
feasts, balls, banquets, nay, comedies, which 
were performed at the Prince Cardinal’s. The 
Prince’s gentlemen went hunting in his uni- 
form. He was served on plate, and a lackey 
|in his livery stood behind each guest. He had 
the French comedians over from Strasbourg. 
Oh, that M. de Moliere was a droll gentleman, 
and how grand the ‘‘ Cid” was? 

Now, to see these plays and balls,| 
Marthe, the ‘maid, must have had in- 
teligence in and out of both, tne 
houses of Sayerne, She must have de- 
ceived those old dragons, Mesdemoiselles. 
She must have had means of creeping out at 
the gate, and silently creeping back again, 
Shetold her mistrsss every thing she saw, 
acted the plays for her, and described the 
dresses of the ladies and gentlemen Madame 
de Saverne was never tired of hearing her 
maid’s stories. When Marthe was going toa 
fete Madame lent her some little ornament to 
wear, and yet when Pasteur Schnorr and 
Mesdemoiselles talked of the proceedings at 
Great Saverne, and as if the fires of Gomorrah 
were ready to swallow up that palace and all 
within it, the lady of Saverne sat demurely in 
‘silence, and listened to their croaking and ser- 
mons, Listened? The pastor exhorted the 


household, the old ladies talked night after 


When 


|night, and poor Madame de Saverne never 
heeded. Her thoughts were away in Great 
Saverne ; her spirit was forever hankering 
about those woods. Letters came now and 
again from M. de Saverne, with the army. 
They had been engaged with the enemy. 
Very good. He was unhurt. Heaven be 
|praised ; and then the grim husband read 
his poor little wife a grim sermon; and the 
| grim sisters and the chaplain commented on 
| 1t. Once, after an action at Calvi, Monsieur de 
| Saverne, who wasal ways specially lively in mo- 
|ments of danger, described how narrowly he 
had escaped with his life,and the chaplain took 
; advantage of the circumstance, and delivered to 
the household a prodigious discourse on death,, 
| on danger, on preservation here and hereafter, 
| and alas, and alas! poor Madame de Sayerne 
found that she had not listened to a word of 
the homily. Her thoughts were not with the 
preacher, nor with the captain of Viomesnil’s. 
regiment before Calvi; they were in the pal- 
ace at Great Saverne, withthe balls, and the 
comedies, and the music, and the fine gentle- 
men from Parisand Strasbourg, and out of 
empire beyond the Rhine, who frequented the 
Prince’s entertainments. 

What happened where the wicked spirit. 
was whispering, ‘‘eat,” and the tempting 
apple hung within reach? One night when 
the household was at rest, and the infant 
had been nursed to sleep on its mother’ breast, 
that luckless woman laid the child in its. 
cradle, and, muffled in cloak and calash, with 
afemale companion similarly disguised, tripp- 


particulars of all these horrors, and the Car-| ed silently out of the back gate of the Hotel 
dinal’s castle was to them as the castle of a|de Saverne, found a carriole in waiting, 
From her littledingy tower at| with a driver who apparently knew the road 
night, Madame de Saverne could look out, and, and the passengers 
see the Cardinal’s sixty palace windows all) after halfan hour’s drive through the straight. 


e was to carry, and 


avenues or the Park at Great Saverne, alighted 
at the gates of the chateau, where the driver 
| gave up the reins of the carriole to a do- 
mestic in waiting, and, by doors and passages 
which seemed perfectly well known to him, 
the coachman and the two women entered 
the castle together, and found their way toa 
gallery in a great hall, in which many lords and 
ladies were seated, and at the end of which 
was a stage, with curtain before it. Men 
and women came backward and forward on 
this stage, and recited adialogue in verses. 0 


own woman went; then Madame herself began! mercy! it was a comedy they were acting, one 


of those wicked delightful plays which she 
was forbidden to see, and which she was long- 
ing to behold! After the comedy was to be a 
ball, in which the actors would dance in their: 
stage habits. Some of the people were in 
masks already, and in that box near to the: 
stage, surrounded by a little crowd of domi- 
noes, sat Monseigneur the Prince Cardinal 
himself. Madame de Saverne had seen him 
and his cavalcade sometimes returning from 
hunting. She would have been as much puz- 
zled to say what the play was about as to give 
an account of Pasteur Schnorr’s sermon a few 
hours before. But Frontin made jokes with 
his masier Damis ; and Geronte locked up the. 
doors of his house, and went to bed grumb- 
ling; and it grew quite dark, and Mathurine 
threw a rope ladder out of the window, and she 
and her mistress Elmire came down the lad- 
der; and Frontin held it, and Elmire, with 
a little cry fell into the arms of Mons. 
Damis; and master and man, and maid and 
}and mistress, sang a merry chorus together, 
'in which human frailty was very cheerfully 
depicted ; and when they had done, away they 
| went to the gondola which was in waiting at 
the canal stairs, and so good night. And sites 
old Geronte; wakened up by the disturbance, 
at last came forth in his night-cap, and saw 
the boat paddling away out of reach, you may 
be sure that the audience laughed at the poor 
impotent raging old wretch, It was a very 
merry play indeed, and is still popular and 
| performed in France, and elsewhere. 

After the play came a ball. Would madame 
/dance? Would the noble Countess of Saverne 
dance with a coachman? There were others 
below on thedancing floor dressed in mask and 
domino as she was. Whoever said she had a 


» 
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‘mask and domino? You see it has been stat- 
ed that she was muffled in cloak and calash. 
Well, is not adominoa cloak? and has it nota 
hood or calash appended to it? and, pray, do 
not women wear masks at home as well as the 
Ridotto ? 

Another question arises here. A high-born 
lady intrusts herself to » charioteer, who drives 
her to the cattle of a prince her husband’sene- ' 
my. Who washer companion? Of course he 
could be no other than that luckless Monsieur 
dela Motte. He hadnever been very far away 


{hold them! They think I am writing to 
‘my husband. Ah, Ursule! When I write to 
him, I sit for hours before the paper. I say 
nothing ; and what I say seems to be lies. 


Whereas when I write to you, my pen runs— 


runs! The paper is eovered before I 
think I have begun. So it is when I 
write to,..... I do believe that vilain dragon is 


‘peering atmy note with her spectacles! Yes, 


my good sister, I am writing.to M. le 
Comte !” 
To this letter a postscript is added, as by 


from Madame de Saverne since her husband’s | the countess’s command, in the German lan- 
departure. In spite of chaplains, and duennas, | guage, in which Madame de Saverne’s medi- 
and guards, and locks and keys, he had found | cal attendant announces the birth of a daugh 
means of communicating with her. How? By ter, and that the child and mother are do- 
what lies and stratagems? By what arts and ing well. 
bribery? These poor people are both goneto That daughter is sitting before me now— 
their account. Both sufferedafearfulpunish- with spectacles on nose too—very placidly 
ment. I will not describe their follies, and spelling the Portsmouth paper, where I hope 
don’t care to be Mons. Figaro, and’ hold the | she will soon read the promotion of Monsieur 
ladder and lantern, while the count scales Ro- |Scapegrace, herson. She has exchanged her 
sina’s window. Poor, frightened, erring soul! | noble name for mine, which is only humble 
She suffered an awful penalty for what, no|and honest. My dear! your eyes are not so 
doubt, was a great wrong. | bright asonce I remember them, and the raven 
A child almost, she was married to M. de locks are streaked with silver. To shield thy 
Saverne, without knowing him, without lik-| head from dangers has been the blessed chance 
ing him, because fer parents ordered her, and | and duty of mylife. WhenI turn toward her, 
because she was bound to comply with their! and see her moored in our harbor of rest, after 
will. She was sold, and weut to her slavery. | our life’s checkered voyage, calm and happy, a 
She lived at first obediently enough. If she|sense of immense gratitude fills my being, 
shed tears, they were dried ; if she quareled | and my heart says a hymn of praise. 


with her husband, the two were presently 
reconciled. She bore no especial malice, and 
was as gentle, subordinate a slave as eyer you 
‘shall see in Jamaica or Barbadoes. Nobody's 
tears were sooner dried, as I should judge: 
none would be more ready to kiss the hand cf 
the overseer who drove her. But you dons 
expect sincerity and subservience too, I know, 
for my part, a lady who only obeys when she 
likes ; and faith ! it may be it is J whoam the 
hypocrite, and have to tremble and smile, and 
swindle before her. 

When Madame de Saverne’s time was near- 
ly come, it was ordered that she should go to 
Strasbourg, where the best medical assistance 
is to be had: and here, six months after her 
husband’s departure for Corsica, their child 
Agnes de Saverne was born. 

Did secret terror and mental disquietude and 
remorse now fall on the unl.iippy lady? She 
wrote to my mother, at this tim her only con- 
fidante (and yet not a confidante of all!)—“ 
Ursule! I dread this event, Perhaps I shall 
die. I think I hope I shall. In these long 
‘days, since he has been away, I have got so to 
dread his return tha‘ I believe I shall go mad 


The first days of the life Agnes de 
Saverne were marked by incidents which 


|were strangely’ to influence her  ca- 
reer. Around her little cradle a double, 
a triple tragedy was about .to be 


‘enacted. ‘Strange that death, crime, revenge, 
remorse, mystery, should attend round the 
cradle of one so innoeent and pure—as pure 
and innocent I pray heaven, now, as upon that 
|day when, at scarce a month old, the adven- 
tures of her life began. 

That letter to my mother, written by Mad- 
ame de Saverne on the eve of her child’s birth, 
and finished by her attendant, bears date, 
November 25, 1768. A month later Martha 
Seebach, her attendant, wrote (in German) 


Catholic Church with herchild. Was she sane 
when she so acted? Had she thought of the 
step before taking it? Had she known Catholic 
clergymen at Saverne, or had she other reasons 
for her conversion than those which were fur- 
nished in the conversations which took place 
between her husband and M. de la Motte? 
In this letter the poor lady says, ‘‘ Yesterday 
two persons came to my bed with gold crowns 
round their heads. One was dressed like a 
priest: one was beautiful, and covered with 
arrows, and they said, ‘ We are Saint Fabian 
and Saint Sebastian ; and to-morrow isthe day 
of Saint Agnes; and she will be at church to 
receive you there.’ ” 

What the real case was Ineverknew. The 
Protestant clergymen whom I saw in after- 
days could only bring his book to show that he 
had christened the infant, not Agnes but Au- 
gustine. Martha Muller is dead. Lamotte, 
when I conversed with him, did not touch up- 
on this part of the poor lady’s history. I con- © 
jecture that the images and pictures which 
she had seen in the churches operated upon 
her fevered brain; that, having procured a 
Roman Calendar and Missal, she knew saints’ 
days and feasts; and, not yet recovered from 
her delirium or quite responsible for the ac- 
tions which she performed, she took her 
child to the cathedral, and was baptized there. 

And now, no doubt, the poor lady had to 
practic. more deceit and concealment. The 
“‘demons” were the old maiden sisters left to 
watch over her. She had to hoodwink these. 
Had she not done so before—when she went to 
the cardinal’s palace at Saverne! Wherever 
the poor thing moved I fancy those ill-omened 
eyes of Lamotte glimmering upon her out of 
the darkness, Poor Eve—not lost quite, I 
pray and think—but that serpent was ever 
trailing after her, and she was to die poisoned 
on its coil. Who shall understand the awful 


ways of fate? A year after that period regard- 


ing which I write, a lovely Imperial Princess 
rode through the Strasbourg streets radiant 
and blushing, amidst pealing bells, roaring 
cannon, garlands .and banners, and shouting 
multitudes. Did any one ever think that the 


that her mistrss had suffered slightly “from 
fever, so much so that her reason left her for 
some time, and her life. was despaired of. 
Mesdemoiselles de Barr were for bringing up 
the child by hand, but not being versed in 
nursery practices, the infant had ailed sadly 
until restored to its mother. Madame de 
Saverne was now tranquil. Madame was 
greatly better. She had suffered most fear- 
fully. In her illness she was constantly 


when I see him. Do you know, after the battle! calling for her foster-sister to protect her from 
before Calvi, when Iread that many officers had | some danger, which, asshe appeared to fancy, 
been killed. [thought ic ~ . de Saverne killed?| menaced madame. 

AndI read the list down, and his name wasnot| Child as 1 was at the time when these let- 
there: and, my sister, my sister, I was no* glad! ters were passing, I remember the arrival of 


Have Icome to be such a monster as to wish 
my own husband——No. I wish I was. I can’t 
speak to Mr. Schnorr about this. He is so stu- 
pid. He doesn’t understand me. He is’ like 
my husband; forever preaching me hissermons. 

“Listen, Ursule!, speak it to nobody? I 
have been to hear asermon, Oh, it was indeed 
divine! It was not from one of our pastors. 
Oh, how they weary me! It was from a good 
bishop of the French Church—not our German 
Churcli—the Bishop of Amiens—who happens 
to be here on a visit to the Cardinal Prince. 
The bishop’s name is M. de /a Motte. He is a 
relative of a gentlemen of whom we have seen 
a great deal lately—of a great friend of M. de 
Saverne, who saved my Bibband’s life in the bat- 
tle M. de 8. is always talking about. 

“How beautiful the cathedral is! It was 
night when I went. The church was lighted 
like the stars, and the music was like Heaven. 
Ah, how different from M. Schnorr at home, 
from—from somebody else at my new home who 
is always preaching—that is, when he is at 
home! Poor man! I wonder whether he 

reaches to them in Corsica ! I pity them if he 

oes. Don’t mention the cathedral if you write 
to me, The dragons don’t know anythin, 
‘about it. How they would scold if they did? 
Oh, how they ennuient me, the dragons! Be- 


the next, It lies in yondér drawer, and was 
written bya poor fevered hand which is now 
cold, in ink which has faded after fifty years.* 
Lreniember my mother screaming out in Ger- 
man, which she always spoke when strongly 
moved, ‘‘Dear Heaven; my child is mad—is 
mad!” And indeed that poor faded letter con- 
tains a strange rhapsody. 

“ Ursule !” she wrote (I do not care to give 
at length the words of the poor wandering 
creature), ‘‘after my child was born the de- 
mons wanted to take her from me. But I 
struggled and kept her quite close, and now 
they can no longer hurt her. I took her to 
church. Martha went with me, and He was 
there—he always is—to defend me from the 
demons, and I had her christened Agnes, and 
I was christened Agnes too. Think of my be- 
ing christened at twenty-two! Agnes the 
First, and Agnes the Second. But though my 
name is changed, Iam always the same to my 
Ursule, and. my name now is, Agnes Clarisse 
de Saverne. Born de Viomesnil.” 

She had actually, when not quite mistress of 
her own reason, been baptized into the Roman 


* The memoirs appear to have been written in 
the years ’20,’21. Mr. Duval was gazetted Rear. 
admiral and K. C. B., in the promotion on the ac- 
cession of King George IV. r 


last stage of that life’s journey was to be tak- 
en ina hideous tumbrel, and to terminate on 
a scaffold? The life of Madame de Saverne 
was te last but a year more; and her end to be 
scarcely less tragical. 

Many physicians have told me how ofien 
after the birth of a child the brain of the 
mother will be affected. Madame de Say- 
erne remained for some time in this febrile 
condition, if not unconscious of her actions, 
at least not accountable for all of them. At 
the end of three months she woke up as out 
of a dream, having a dreadful recollection 
of the circumstances which had passed. 
Under what hallucinations we never 
shall..know, or yielding to what per- 
suasions, the wife of a stern Protestant noble- 
man had been to a Roman Catholic church, 
and had been christianed there with her child. 
She never could recall that step. A great ter- 
ror came over her as she thought of it—a 
great terror and a hatred of her husband, the 
cause of all her grief andher fear. She be; 
to look out lest he should return; she clutched 
her child to her breast, and barred and bolted 
all doors for fear people should rob her of 
the infant. The Protestant chaplain, the 
Protestant sisters-in-law looked on with dismay 
and anxiety; they thought justly that Madame 
de Saverne was not yet quite restored to her rea- 
son; they consulted the physicians who agreed 
with them; who arrived, who prescribed; who 
were treated by the patient with scorn, laugh- 
ter, insult sometimes; sometimes with tears 
and terror according to her wayward mode. 
Her condition was most puzzling. The sisters 
wrote from time to time guarded, reports 
respecting her to her husband in Corsica. 
He, for his part, replied instantly with yol- 
umes of his wonted verbose commonplace. 
He acquisesced in the decrees of Fate, when 
informed that a daughter was born to him ; 
and presently wrote whole reams of instruc- 
tions regarding her nurture, dress, and physi- 


cal and religious training. The child was 
called Agnes? He would have preferred 
Barbara, as being his mother’s name. 
remember in some of the poor gentleman’s let- 
ters there were orders about the child’s pap, 
and instructions as to the nurses diet. He was 
coming home soon. The Corsicans had been 
defeated in every action. Had he beena Cath- 
olic he would have been a knight of the king’s 
orders long ere this. M. de Viomesnil hoped 
still to get for him the order of Military Merit 
(the Protestant order which his Majesty had 
founded ten years previously). These letters 
(which were subsequently lost by an accident 
at sea*) spoke modestly enough of the count’s 
personal adventures. I hold him tohave been 
avery brave man, and only not tedious and 
prolix when he spoke of his own merits and 
services, 

The count’s letters succeeded each other post 
after post. The end of the war was approach- 
ing, and with it his return was assured. He 
exulted in the thought of seeing his child, and 
leading herin the way she should go—theright 
way, the true way. As the mother’s brain 
cleared her terror grew greater—her terror and 
Joathing of her hasbaiide She could not bear 
the thought of his return, or to face him with 
theconfession which she knew she must make. 
His wife turn Catholic and baptize-his child? 


She felt he would kill her, did he know what | 


had happened. She went to the priest who 
had baptized her. M. Georgel (his eminence’s 
secretary) knew her husband. The Prince 
Cardinal was so great and powerful a prelate, 
Georgel said, that he wo ild protect her against 

_ ail the wrath of all the Protestants in France, 
1 think she must have had interviews with the 
Prince Cardinal, though there is no account of 
them in any letters to my mother. 

The campaign was at anend. M., de Vaux, 
M. de Viomesnil, both wrote in highly eulo- 
gistic terms of the conduct of the Count de Sa- 
verne, Their good wishes would attend him 
home Protestant as he was, their best interest 
should be exerted in his behalf. 

The day of the count’s return approached. 
The day arrived ; I can fancy the brive gen- 
tleman with beating heart ascending the steps 
of the homely lodging where his family have 
been living at Strasbourg ever since the in- 
fant’s birth. How he has dreamed about that 
child: prayed for her and his wife at night- 
watch and bivouac—prayed for them as he 
stood, calm and devout, in the midst of the 
battle. 

When he enters the room, he sees only two 
eet domestics and the two ghastly faces 
of his scared sisters, 

“Where are Blanche and the child?’ he 
asks, 

The child and the mother were gone. The 
aunts knew not where. 

A stroke of palsy could scarcely have smitten 
the unhappy gentleman more severely than 
did the news which his trembling family was 
obliged to give him. In later days I saw M. 
Schnorr, the German pastor from Kehl, who 
has been mentioned already, and who was in- 
stalled in the count’s house as tutor and chap- 
lain during the absence of the master. ‘‘When 
Madame de Saverne went to make her coucher 
at Strasbourg” (M. Schnorr said to me), ‘‘I 
retired to my duties at K--hl, glad enough to re- 
turn to the quict of my home; for the noblela- 
dy’s reception of me wasanything but gracious; 
and I had to endur- much female sarcasm and 
many unkind words from Madame le Com- 
tesse, whenever, as in duty bound, I pre- 
sented myself at her table, Sir, that most 
unhappy lady used to make sport of me be- 
fore her domestics. She used to call me her 
jailer. Sheused tomimic my ways of eating 
and drinking. She would yawn in the midst 
of my exhortations, and cry out, ‘Oh, que 
cest bete!’ And, when I gave out a psalm, 
would utter little cries, and say, ‘ Pardon me, 
M. Schnorr, but you sing so out of tune you 


— 


*The letter from Madame de Saverneto my 
mother at Rye were not subject to this mishap, 
but were always kept by Mudame Duval in her 
own escritoire. : 
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make my head ache ;’ so that I could scarcely 
continue that portion of the service, the very 


I| domestic laughing at me when I began to sing. | 


My life was a martyrdom, but I bore my tor- 
| tures meekly, out of a sense of duty, and my 
love for M. le Comte. When her ladyship 
|kept her chamber I us d to wait almost daily 
upon mesdemoiselles the count’s sisters, to ask 
news of ‘her and her child. I christened the 
infant ; but her mother was too ill to be pres- 
ent, and sent me out word by Mademoiselle 
Marthe that she should call the child Agnes, 
though I might name it-what I please. ‘This 
was on the 2ist January, and I remember be- 


feast of St. Agnes is celebrated on that day. 

“ Hageard and actually grown gray, from a 
black man which he was, my poor lord came 
tome, with wildness and agony of grie: 1m all 
his features and actions, toannounce to me that 
Madame the Countess had fied, taking ner in- 
fant with her. 
with him, over which he wept and raged as one 
demented ; now pouring out fiercer impreca- 
tions, now bursting into passionate tears and 
jeries, calling upon his wife, his darling, his 
prodigal, to come back, to bring him his child, 
| when all should be forgiven, As he thus spoke 
his screams and groans were so piteous that 1 
myself was quite unmanned, and my mother, 
who keeps house for me(and who happened to 
be listening at the door), was likewise greatly 
alarmed by my poor lord’s passion of grief. 
And when I read on that paper that my lady 
jcountess had left the faith to which our fathers 
gloriously testified in the midst of trouble, 
slaughter, persecution, and bondage, I was 
ir ed less shocked than my good lord him- 
self. 

«« We crossed the bridge to Strasbourg back 
again, and went to the Cathedral Church, and, 
entcring there, we saw the Abbe Georgel 
coming out of achapél where he had been to per. 
form hisdeyotions. The abbe, who knew me, 
gave a ghastly smile as he recognized me, and 
for a pale man his cheek blushed up a little 
when I said, ‘This is Mousieur the Comte de 
Saverne,’ 

*«« Where is she? asked my poor lord, clutch- 
ing the abbe’s arm. 

““*Whot’ asks the abbe, stepping back a 
little. 

‘«* Where is my child? where is my wife? 
cries the count. 

“* «Silence, Monsieur !’ says the abbe. ‘Do 
you know in whose house you are?’ and the 
chant from altar, where the service was being 
performed, came upon us, and smote my poor 
lordas though a shot had struck him, We 
were standing, he tottering against a pillar in 
the nave, close by the christening font, and 


Agnes. 

“The agony of the poor gentleman could 
not but touch any one who witnessed it. ‘M. 
le Comte,’ says the abbe,. ‘I feelfor you. This 
great surprise has come upon you unprepared 
—I—I pray that it may be for your good.’ 

*** You know, then, what has happened? 
asked M. Saverne;and the abbe was obliged 
to stammer a confession that he did know 
what had occurred. He was, in fact, the very 
man who had performed the rite which sepa- 
rated my unhappy lady from the church of 
her fathers. 

“«* Sir” he said, withsome spirit, ‘this was 
a service which no clergyman could refuse. I 
would to Heaven Monsieur, that you too might 
be brought to ask it from me.’ 

‘“‘Thepoor count, with despair in his face, 
asked to see the register which confirmed the 
|news, and there we saw that on the 21st of 
January, 1769, being the Feast of St. Agnes, 
\the noble lady, Clarisse, Countess of Saverne, 
born de Viomesnil, aged twenty-two years, 
and Agnes, only daughter of the same Count 
of Saverne and Clarisse his wife, were bapti- 
zed and received into the Church in the pres- 
ence of two witnesses (clerics), whose names 
were signed. 

“The poor count knelt over the registry 
book with an awful grief in his face, and in a 


|ing struck, because in the Roman calendar the | 


And he had a scrap of paper} 


over my lord’s head was a picture of Saint; 


mood which I heartily pitied. He bent down, 
uttering what seemed an imprecation. rather 
than a prayer; and at this moment it chanced 
the service at the chief altar was concluded, 
and Monseigneur and his suite of clergy came 
into the sacristy. Sir, the Count de Saverne, 
starting up, clutching his sword in his hand, 
and shaking his fist at the cardinal, uttered a 
wild speech calling down imprecations upon 
the church of which the prince was a chief; 
‘ Where is my lamb that you have taken from 
me?’ he said, using the language of the pro. 


phet toward the king who had despoiled him. ° 


‘<The cardinal haughtily said the conyersion 
of Madame de Saverne was of Heayen, and no 
act ot his; and adding, ‘ Bad neighbor as you 
have been to me, Sir, I wish you so well that 
IT hope you may follow her.’ 

‘At this the count, losing all patience, 
made a violent attack upon the Church of 
Rome, denounced the cardinal, and called 
down maledictions upon his head; said 
that a day should come when his abomina- 
ble pride should meet with a punishment 
and fall; and spoke, as in fact the poor gen- 
tleman was able to do only too readily and 
volubly, against Rome and all its errors.. 

“The Prince Louis de Rehan replied with 
no little dignity, as Town. He said that such 
words in such a place were offensive and out 
of all reason: that it only depended on him to 
have M, de Saverne arrested, and punished 
for blasphemy and insult to the Church; but 
that, pitying the count’s unhappy condition, 
the cardinal would forget the hasty and inso- 
lent words he had uttered—as he would know 
how to defend Madame de Saverne and her 
child after the righteous step which she had 
taken. And heswept out of the saciisty with 
his suite, and passed through the door which 
leads into his palace, leaving my poor count, 
still in his despair and fury. 

“As he spoke with those Scripture phrases. 
which M, de Saverne ever had at command, I 
remember how the Prince Cardinal tossed up 
his head and smiled. I wonder whether he 
thought of the words when his own day of dis- 
grace came, and the fatal affair of the diamond. 
necklace which brought him to ruin,* 

“ Not without difficulty” (M. Shnorr resum- 
ed) ‘‘linduced the poor count to quit the 
church where his wife’s apostasy had been per- 
formed, The outer gates aud walls are decora- 
ted with numberless sculptures of saints of the 
Roman Calendar: and for a moment or two the 
poor man stood on the threshold shouting im- 
precations in the sunshine, and calling down 
woe upon France and Rome. [hurried him 
away. Such language was dangerous, and 
could bring no goud to either of us. He was 
almost a madman. When I conducted him 
back to his home, where the ladies, his sisters, 


seared with his wild looks, besought me not. 
to leave him, ; 
‘‘Again he went into the room which his 
wife and child had inhabited, and as he looked 
at the relics of both which still were left there, 
gave way to bursts of grief which were pitiable 
indeed to witness. I speak of what happened 
near forty years ago,and remember the scene as 
though yesterday : the passionate agony of the 
poor gentleman, the sobs and prayers, On a 
chestof drawers there was a little cap belonging 
to the infant. He seized it, kissed it, wept over 
it; calling upon the mother to bring the child 
back and he would forgive all. He thrust the 
little cap into his breast ; opened every drawer, 
book, and closet seeking for some indications 
of the fugitives, My opinion was, and that 
even of the ladies, sisters of M. le Comte, that 
madame had taken refuge in a convent with 
the child; that the cardinal knew where she 
was, poor and friendless; and that the Protest- 
ant gentleman would in vain seek for her. Per- 
haps, when tired of that place—I, for my part, 
thought Madame la Comtesse a light-miuded, 


* My informan’, Protestant though he was, did 
not, as I remember, speak with very much asper- 
ity against the Prince Cardinal. He said that 
the prince lived an edifying life after bis fall, suc- 
coring. the r,and doing every thing in his 
power to defend the cause of royalty.—D. D. 
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wilful person, who certainly had no vocation,| hind them. She, her and child, and Martha, 
as the Catholics call it, for a religious life—| her maid, were gone, and we knew not 
thought she might come out after a while, and! whither. 
gave my patron such consolation asI could); ‘‘On that very first day of his unhappy 
devise upon this faint hope. He who was all’ arrival, M. le Comte discovered what his sis- 
forgiveness at one minute was all wrathatthe tes, jealous aud curious as they were, what 
next. He would rather see hischilddeadthan I, a man of no inconsiderable acumen, had 
receive her as a Catholic. He would go tothe’ failed to note. Among torn papers and chif- 
king, surrounded by harlots as he was, and! fons, in her ladyship’s bureau, there was a 
ask for justice. There were still Protestant! scrap with one line in her handwriting. U7r- 
gentleme. left in France whose spirit-was not! sule, Ursule, le tyranvev . , . and no more. 
altogether trodden down, and they would! ‘‘ Ah! M. le Comte said, ‘She has gone to 
back him in demanding reparation for this} her foster-sister in England? Quick, quick, 
outrage, horses | And before two hours were passed 
“Thad some vague suspicion—which, how-| he was on horseback, making the first stage of 
ever, I distaissed from my mind as unworthy| that long journey.” 
—that there might be a third party cogni- 
zant of madame’s flight; and this was a} 
gentleman, once a great favorite of M. le, 
Comte, and in whom I myself was not a 
little interested. Three or four days after, 
when the Comte de Saverne went away to| 
the war, as I was meditating on a sermon 
which I proposed to deliver, walking at} THE poor gentleman was in such haste that 
the back of my lord’s house of Saverne, in the | the old proverb was realized in his case, and 
fields which skirt the wood where the Prince his journey was any thing but speedy. . At 
Cardinal’s great Schloss stands, I saw this gen-| Nanci he fell ill of a fever, which had nearly 
tleman with a gun over his shoulder, and re-| carried him off, and in +hich he unceasingly 
cognized him—the Chevalier de la Motte, the) raved about his child, and called upon his faith- 
very person who had saved the life of M. de! less wife to return her. Almost before he was 
Sayerne in the campaign against the English. | convalescent he was on his way again. It was 
“*M. de Ja Motte said he was staying with | May before he reached Boulogne, and saw the 
the cardinal, and trusted thatthe ladies of Sa-| English coast on which he rightly conjectured 


CHAPTER III. 


THE TRAVELERS. 


verne were well. He sent his respectful com- | 
pliments to them ; in a laughing way said he | 
had been denied the door when he came to a 
visit, which he thought was an unkind act) 
toward an old comrade; and at the same 
time expressed his sorrow at the count’s de- 
parture—for, Herr Pfarres,’ said he, ‘ you} 
know I am a good Catholic,’ and in many| 
most important conversations which I had 
with the Comte de Saverne, the difference} 
between our two churches was the subject 
of our talk, and I do think I should have con- | 
verted him to ours. I, humble village pas- 
tor as lam, was not afraid tospeak in such a 
cause, and we straightway had a most interest- 
ing conversation together, in which, as the gen- 
tleman showed,I had not the worst of the argu- 
ment. It appeared he had been educated for 
the Roman Church, but afterwards entered 
thearmy. He was a most interesting man, 
and his name was Le Chevalier de la Motte. | 
You look as if you had known him, M. le Capi-| 
taine—will it please you to replenish your 
pipe, and take another glass of my beer?” 

I said I had effectivement known M. de la 
Motte; and the good old clergyman (with 
many compliments to me for speaking French 
and German so glibly) proceeded with his art- 
less narrative. ‘‘I was even a poorer horseman: 
and when Icame to be chaplain and major- 
domo atthe Hotel de Saverne, in the Count’s 
absence madame more than once rode entirely 
away from me, saying that she could not af- 
ford to go at my clerical jog-trot. And being 
in a scarlet amazon, and a conspicuous object, 
you see, I thought I saw her at a distance talk- 
ing to a gentleman on a schimmel horse, ina 
grass-green coat. When I asked her to whom 
she spoke, she said, ‘M. le Pasteur, your ra- 
dotez with your gray horse and your green 
coat! If you are set to be_a spy over 
me, ride faster, or bring out the old ladies 
to bark at yourside.’ The fact is, the countess 
was forever quarreling with those old ladies, 
and they were ayelping, ill-natured pair, They 
treated me, a pastor of the Reformed Church | 
of the Augsburg Confession, as no better than | 
alackey, Sir, and made me eat the bread) 
of humiliation ; whereas Madame le Com-) 
tesse, though often haughty, flighty and pas- | 
sionate, could also be so winning and gentle 
that no one could resist her. Ah, Sir!” said, 
the pastor, ‘‘that woman had a coaxing way | 
with her when she chose, and when her flight 
came I was in such a way that the jealous old | 
sister-in-law said I was in love with her my- 
Self. Pfui! Fora month before my Lord’s | 


arrival I had been knocking at all doors to | 
see if I could find my poor wandering lady be- 


his fugitive wife was sheltered. 

And here, from my boyish remembrance, 
which, respecting these early days, remains 
extraordinary clear, I can take up the story, in 
which I was myrelf a very young actor, play- 
ing in the strange, fantastic, often terrible, 
drama which ensued a not insignificent part. 
As [survey it now, the curtain is down, and the 
play long over ; as I think of its surprises, dis- 
guises, mysteries, eacapes, and dangers, Iam 
amazed myself, and sometimes iuclined to be 
almost as great a fatalist as M. de la Motte, 
who vowed that a superior, Power ruled our 
actions for us, and declared that he could no 
more prevent his destiny from accomplishing 
itself than he could prevent his hair from 
growing. What a destiny it was! Whata 
fatal tragely was now about to begin ! 

One evening in our Mid-summer holidays, 
in the year 1769, I remember being seated in 
my littlechair at home, with a tempest of rain 
beating down the street. We had customerson 
most evenings, but there happened to be none 
on this night : and I remember I was puzzling 
over a bit of Latin grammar to which mother 
used to keep me stoutly, when I came home 
from school. 

It is fifty years since.* I have forgotten who 
knows how many events of my life, which are 
not much worth the remembering ; but Lhave 
as clearly before my eyes now a little scene 
which occurred on this momentous night, as 
though it had been acted within this hour, As 
we are sitting at our various employments, we 
hear steps qoating up the street which was 
empty, and silent but for the noise of the wind 
and rain. We hear steps—several steps— 
along the pavement, and they stop at our door. 

‘““Madame Duval. It is Gregson!” cries a 
voice from without. 

“Ah, bon Dieu!” says mother, starting 
up and turning quite white. And then I 
heard the cry of an infant. Dear heart! How 
well [remember that little ery! 

As the door opens} a great gust of wind 
sets out two candles flickering, and I see 
enter... 

A gentleman giving his arm toa lady whois 
veiled in cloaks and wraps, an attendant carry- 
ing a crying child, and Gregson, the boatman, 
after them. 

My mother gives a great horse shriek, and 
crying out, ‘‘ Blanche, Blanche !” rushes up to 
the lady, and hugs and embraces her passion- 
ately. The child cries and wails. The nurse 
strives to soothe the infant. The gentleman 


*The narrative seems to have been written about 
the year 1820, 


takes off his hat and wrings the wet from it, 
and looks at me. It wasthen I felt a strange 
shock and terror. I have felt the sameshock 
once or twice in my life: and once, notably, 
the person so affecting me has been my enemy, ° 
and has come to a dismal end. 

‘We have had avery rough voyage,” says 
the gentleman (in French) tomy grandfather. 
‘We have been fourteen hours at sea, Ma- 
dame has suffered greatly, and is much em 
hausted.” 3 ‘ 

ff ue rooms are ready,” says mother, fond- 
ly. ‘‘ My poor Biche, thou shalt sleep in com- 
fort to-night, and need fear nothing, nothing!* 

A few days before I had seen mother and 
her servant, mightily busy im preparing the 
rooms on the first floor, and decorating them. 
When I asked whom she was expecting, she 
boxed my ears, and bade me be quiet ; but. 
these were evidently the expected visitors ; 
and, of course, from the names which mother 
used, I knew that the lady was the Countess 
of Saverne. 

‘« And this is thy son, Ursule?” says the lady. 
“He isa great boy! My little wretch is al- 
ways crying.” 

‘Oh, the little darling,” says mother, seiz- 
ing the child, which fell to crying louder than 
ever, ‘‘ scared by the nodding plume and brist- 
ling crest” of Madame Duyal, who wore a 
great capin those days, and indeed looked as 
fierce as any Hector. 

When the pale lady spoke so harshly about 
the child, I remeinber myself feeling a sort of 
surprise and displeasure. Indeed, I have 
loved children all my life, and am a fool 
about them (as witness my treatment of my own 
rascal), and no one can say that I was ever a 
tyrant at school, or ever fought there except to 
hold my own. ; 

My mother produced what food was in the 
house, and welcomed her guests toher humble 
table. What trivial things remain impressed 
on the memory! I remember laughing 
in my boyish way because the lady 
said, ‘Ah! cest ca du the! je nen 
ai jamais goute. Mais cest tres mauvais, 
nest ce, pas, M. le Chevalier!” 1 suppose 
they had not learned to drink tea in Alsace 
yet. Mother stopped by laughing with her 
usual appeal tomy ears. I was daily receiy- 
ing that sort of correction from the good soul. 
Grandfather said, if madam the countess 
would like a little tass of real Nants brandy 
after her voyage, he could supply her; but 
she would have none of that either, and re- 
tired soon to her chamber, which had been 
prepared for her with my mother’s best sheets 
and diapers, and in which was a bed for her 
maid Martha, who had retired to it with the 
little crying child. For M. le Chevalier de la 
Motte an apartment was taken at Mr, Billis's 
the baker’s, down the street:—a friend who 
gave me many a plum-cake in my childhood, 
and whose wigs grandfather dressed, if you 
must know the truth, 

At morning and evening we used to have 
prayers, which ndfather spoke with 
much eloquence; but on this night, as he 
took out his great Bible, and vas for having 
me read a chapter, my mother said, ‘‘ No. 
This poor Clarisse is fatigued, and will go 
to bed.” And to bed accordingly the stranger 
went. And as I read my little chapter, I 
remember how tears fell down mother’s 
cheeks, and how she cried, ‘‘ Ah, mon Dieu, 
mon Dieu! ayez pitie d’elle,” and when 
I was going to sing our evening hymn, 
‘““Nun ruhen alle Walder,” she told me to 
hush. Madame up stairs was tired, and 
wanted to sleep. And she went up stairs to 
look after madame, and bade me be a little 
guide to the strange gentleman, and show 
him the way to Billis’s house. Off I went, 
prattling by his side; I dare say I soon forgot 
the terror which I felt when I first saw him. 
You may be sure all Winchelsea knew that a 
French lady, and her child, and her maid, 
were come to stay with Madame Duval, 
and a French gentleman to lodge over the 
baker’s. 

I neyer shall forget my terror and as- 
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tonishment when my mother told me that 
tibis lady who came to us was a Papist. 
‘There were two gentlemen of that religion 
living in our town, at a handsome house called 
the Priory; but they had little to do with per- 
ssons in my parents’ humble walk of life, 
though of course my mother would dress Mrs. 
Weston’s head as well as any other lady’s. 
I forgot al~o to say that Mrs. Duval went) 
out sometimes as ladies’ nurse, and in that 
capacity had attended Mrs. Weston, who, 
however, lost Her child. The Westons 
chad a chapel in ‘their house, in the old 
grounds of the Priory, and clergymen of 
their persuasion used to,come over from 
my lord Newburgh’s of Slindon, or from 
Arundel, where there is another great Papist 
house; and one or two Roman Catholics 
—there were very few of them in our town— 
were buried ina part of the old gardens of 
the Priory, where a monk’s burying-place had 
been before Harry VIII.’s time. 

The new gentleman was the first Papist to 
whom I had ever spoken ; and as I trotted 
about the town with him, showing him the 
old gates, the church, and so forth, I remem-! 
ber saying to him, ‘“‘ And have you burned any 
Protestants?” 

«“Oh yes!” says he, giving a horrible grin, 
“T have roasted several, and eaten them after- 
ward.” And I shrank back from him and his 
pale puns face ; feeling once more that 
terror which had come over me when I first 
beheld him. He was a queer gentleman ; he| 
was amused by my simplicity and odd sayings. 
He was never tired of having me with him. | 
He said I should be his little English master ; 
and indeed he learned the language surpris- 
ingly quick, whereas poor Madame de Saverne 
neyer understood a word of it. 

She was very ill—pale, with a red spot on 
either cheek, sitting for whole hours in silence 
and looking round frightened, as if a prey to 
some terror. Ihayeseen my mother watching 
her, and looking“dlmost as scared as the count- 
ess herself. At times madame could not bear 
the crying of the child, and would orderitaway 
from her. At other times she would clutchit, 
cover it with cloaks, and lock her door, and her- 
self into the chamber with her infant. She 
used to walk about the house of a night. » Thad 
a litileroom near mother’s, which I occupied 
during the holidays and on Saturdays and Sun- 
days, when I came over from Rye. I remen- 
ber quite well waking up one night, and hear 
ing madame’s voice at mother’s door, crying 
out, “‘ Ursula, Ursula! quick ! horses ! I must 
goaway. Heiscoming;I knowheis coming!” 
And then there were remonstrances on mother’s 
part, and madame’s maid came out of her room, 
with entreaties to her mistress to return. At 
the ery of the child the poor mother would 
rush away from whatever place she was in, 
and hurry tothe infant. Not that she loved 
it. At the next moment she wotild cast the 
child down on the bed, and go to the window 
again and look to the sea. For hours she-sat 
at that window, with a curtain twisted round 
her, as if hiding’ from some one. Ah! how 
have I looked up at that window since, and the 
light twinkling there | I wonder does the houge 
remain yet? I don’t like now to think of 
the passionate grief I have passed through, as 
I looked up to yon glimmering lattice. 

It was evident our poor visitor wasina deplor- 
able condition. The apothecary used to come 
and shake his head and order medicine. The 
medicine did little good. The sleeplessness 
continued, She was a prey to constant fever. 
She would make incoherent answers to ques- 
tions put to her, laugh and weep at odd times 
and places; push her meals away from her, 
though they were the best my poor mother 
could. supply ; order my grandfather togo and | 
sitin the kitchen, and not hayetheimpudence | 

bed down before her ; coax and scold my mo- 
ther by turns, and take her up very sharply 
wien she rebuked me. Poor Madame Duval 
was scared by her foster-sister. She, who 
ruled every body; became humble before the 
poor crazy lady. Ican seo them both now, 
the lady in white, listless and silent as she 


would sit for hours taking notice of no one, 
and mother watching her with terrified dark 
eyes. 

The Chevalier de la Motte had his lodgings, 
and came and went between his house and ours, 
I thought he was the lady’s cousin. He used 
to call himself her cousin. I did not know 
whatour pastor M. Borel meant when he came 
to mother one day, and said, ‘‘Fi donc, what 
a pretty business thou hast commenced, Ma- 
dame Denis, thou an elder’s daughter of our 
Church |” 

‘‘ What business?’ says mother. 

‘‘That of harboring crime and sheltering 
iniquity,” says he, nam‘ng the crime, yiz., No. 
VII. of the Decalogue. 

Being a chi.d, I did not then understand the 
word heused. But as soon as he had spoken, 
mother, taking up the sauce-pan of soup, cried 
out, ‘‘ Get out of there, Monsieur, all pastor 
as you are, or I will send this soup at thy ugly 
head, and the sauce-pan afterward.” And 
she looked so fierce that I am: not surprised the 
little man trotted off, 

Shortly afterward grandfather comes home, 
looks almost as frightened as his commanding 
officer, M. Borel.. Grandfather expostulated 
with his daughter-in-law. He w sina great 
agitation, e wondered how she could speak 
so to the pastor of the Church. ‘‘ All the 
town,” says he, ‘‘is talking about you and this 
unhappy lady.” 

‘* All the town is an old woman,” replies Ma- 
dame Duval, stamping her foot and twisting 
her mustache, lmight say, almost. ‘ What? 
These white beaks.of French cry out because 
I receive my foster-sister? . What? It is 
wrong to shelter a poor foolish dying woman? 
O the cowards, the cowards! Listen, petit-pa- 
pa; if you hear a word said at the club against 
your bru, and do not knock the man down, I 
will.” And, faith, I think grandfather’s bru 
would have kept her word. 


I fear my own unlucky simplicity brought | 


part of the opprobrium down upon my poor 
mother, which she had now to suffer in our 
French colony ; for one day a neighbor, Ma- 
dame Crochu by name, stepping in and asking, 
‘*How is your boarder, and how is her cousin, 
the count ?” 

“Madame Clarisse is no better than before,” 
said I (shaking my head wisely), ‘‘and the gen- 
lemati is not a count, and he is not her cousin, 
Madame Crochu !” 

**Oh, he is no relation?” says the mantua- 
maker. And thatstory was quickly told over 
the little town, and when we went to church 
next Sunday, M. Borel preached a sermon 
which made all the congregation look to us, 
and poor mother sat boiling red, like a lobster 
fresh out of the pot. I did not quite know 
what I had done; I know what mother was 
giving me for my pains, when our poor patient, 
entering the room, hearing, I suppose, the 
hissing of the stick (and never aword from me: 
I used to bite a bullet, and hold my tongue), 
rushed into the room, whisked the cane out of 
mother’s hand, flung her to the other end of 
the room with a strength quitesurprising, and 
clasped me up in her arms and began pacing 
up and down the room, and glaring at mother. 
‘Strike your own child—monster, monster !” 
says the poor lady. ‘‘ Kneel down and ask 
pardon : or, as sure as I am the queen, I will 
order your head off !” 

At dinner she ordered me to come and sit 
by her. “ Bishop!’ she said to grandfather, 
““my lady of honor has been naughty. She 
whipped the little prince with a scorpion. I 
took it from her hand. 


countess’s head off!” And then she took a 
carving knife and waved it, and gave one of 
her laughs, which always set poor mother 
awerying. She used to call us dukes and 
princes—I don’t know what—poor soul! It 
was the Chevalier de la Motte whom she gen- 
erally styled duke, holding out her hand, and 
saying, ‘‘Kneel, Sir, kneel, and kiss our 
royal hand.” And M. de la Motte would 
kneel with a sad, sad face, and go through 
this hapless ceremony. As for grandfather, 


Duke | if she does it | 
again, there is a sword, I desire you to cut the | 


| who was very bald, and without his wig, be- 
|ing one evening below her window culling a 
salad in his garden, she beckoned him to her 
smiling, and when the poor old man came, she 
|upset a dish of tea over his bald pate, and 
Said, “‘L appoint you and anoint you Bishop 
jof St. Denis !” 

The woman Martha, who had been the 
companion of the Countess de Saverne in 
|her unfortunate flight from home—I believe 
that since the birth of her child the poor lady 
|had never been in her right senses at all— 
broke down under the ceaseless watching and 
|eare her mistress’s condition necessitated, and 
‘Lhaye no doubt found her duties yet more 
| painful and difficult when a second mistress, 
|and a very harsh, imperious, and jealous one, 
| was set over her inthe person of worthy Ma- 
dame Duyal. My mother was for ordering 
every body who would Submit to her orders, 
and entirely managing the affairs o/ all those 
whom she loved. She put the mother to bed 
ad the baby in her cradle ; she prepared food 
|for both of them, dressed one and the other 
wi h an equal affection, and loved that uncon- 
scions nother and child with a passionate de- 
|votion, But she loved her own way, was 
‘jealous of all who came between her and the 
objects of her love, and no doubt led her suv- 
ordinates an uncomfortable life, 
| Three months of Madam Duval tired outt!.s 
countess’s Alsatian maid, Martha, She r- 
volted, and saidshe would go home. Mother 
said she was an ungrateful wretch, but was de- 
| lighted to get ridof her. Shealways averved 
the woman stole articles of dress, and trink- 
jets, and laces, belonging to her mistress, be- 
fore she left us; and in an evil hour this 
wretched Martha went away. I believed she 
realiy loved her mistress, and would have 
loved the child had my mother’s rigid arms 
|\not pushed her from itscot. Poor little iniuo- 
cent, in what tragic gloom did thy life begin! 
| But an unseen power was guarding that help 
less innocence ; and surea good angel watched 
it in its hour of danger! +f 

So Madame Duval turned Martha out of her 
tent as Sarah thrust out Hagar. Are women 
|pleased after doing these pretty tricks? Your 
ladyships know best. Madame D, not only 
‘thrust out Martha, but flung stones after Mar- 
tha all her life. 
jless perhaps, but wounded to the quick with 
ingratitude which had been shown to her, and 
a link in that mysterious chain of destiny 
| Which was binding a/? these people—me the 
| boy of seven years old ; yonder little speech- 
jless infant of as many months ; that poor wan- 
dering lady bereft of reason ; that dark in- 
scrutable companion of hers who brought evil 
with him wherever he came. 

From Dungeness to Boulogne is but six- 
and.thirty miles, and our boats, when war 
was over, were constantly making journeys 
there. Even in war time the little harm- 
less craft left each other alone, and, I sus- 
pect, carried on a great deal of peaceable 
and fraudulent trade together. Grand- 
father had share of a ‘‘ fishing” boat with one 
Thomas Gregson, of Lydd. When Martha 
was determined to go, one of our boats was 
ready to take her to the place from whence 
she came, or transfer her to a French boat, 
which would return into its own harbor.* 
| She was carried back to Boulogne and landed. 
I know the day full well from a document 
now before me, of which the dismal writing 
land signing were occasioned by that very land- 
| in, 


} 


she stepped out from the pier (a crowd 
of people, no doubt, tearing the poor wretch’s 
slender luggage from her to carry it to the 
| Customs) almost the first person on whom the 
woman’s eyes fell was her master, the Count 
|de Saverne, - He had actually only reached the 
|place on that very day, and waiked the pier, 
jlooking toward England, as many a man has 
jdone from the same spot, when he saw the 


*There were points for which onr boats used 
to make, and meet the French boats, when not 
disturved, and do a great deal more business than 
‘LT couid then understand.—D. D. 


She went away, not blame- . 


DENIS DUVAL. 
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servant of his own wife come up the side of 
the pier. 

Herushed to her as she started back, scream- 
ing and almost fainting, but the crowd of beg- 
gars behind her prevented her retreat. ‘The 
child!—does the child live?” asked the poor 
count, in the German tougue, which both 
spoke. 

The child was well. 
God! The poor father’s heart was freed from 
that terror, then! Ican fancy the gentleman 
saying, ‘‘ Your mistress is at Winchelsea, 
with her foster-sister ?” 

“Yes, M. Je Comte.” 

“The Chevalier de la Motte is always at 
Winchelsea.” 

**Ye—oh no, no, M. le Comte !” 

“Silence, liar! He made the journey with 
her. They stopped at the same inns. M: le 
Brun, merchant, aged 34; his sister, Madame 
Dubois, aged 24, with a female infant in 
arms, and a maid, left this port on 20th July, 
in the Englixh fishing-bout Mary of Rye. 
Before embarking they slept at the Ecu de 
France, I knew pare find them.” 

«« By all that is sacred I never left Madame 
once during the voyage !” 

‘Never till to-day? Enough. How was 
the fishing-boat called which brought you to 
Boulogne ?” 

One of the boat’s crew was actually walk- 
ing behind the unhappy gentleman at the 
time, with some packet which Ursule had 
left in it.* It seemed as if fate was deter- 
niined upon suddenly and swiftly bringing 
the criminal to justice, and under the aveng- 
ing sword of the friend he had betrayed. 
He bade the man follow him to the hotel. 
There should be a good drink-money for him. 

‘‘Does he treat her well?’ asked the poor 
gentleman, as heand the maid walked on. 

“Dame! Nomother can be more gentle 
than he is with her!” Where Martha erred 
was in not saying that her mistress was utter- 
ly deprived of reason, and had been so almost 
since the child’s birth. She owned that she 
had attended her lady to the cathedral when 
the countess and infant were christened, and 
that M. dela Motte was also present. ‘‘He 
has taken bedy and soul too,” no doubt the 
miserable gentleman thought. 

He happened to alight at the very hotel 
where the fugitives of whom he was in search 
lad had their quarters four months before (so 
that for two months at least poor M. de Sa- 
verne must haye lain ill at Nanci at the com- 
mencement of his journey). The boatman, 
the luggage people, and Martha the servant 
followed the count to the hotel ; and the fem- 
me de chambre remembered how Madame Du- 
bois and h-r brother had been at the hotel—a 
poor sick aye who sat up talking the whole 
night. Herbrother slept in the right wing 
across the court. Monsieur has the lady’s 
room, How the child did ery! See, the win- 
dows look on the port. 

‘Yes, this was the lady’s room.” 

«And the child lay on which side?” 

“On that side.” 

M., de Saverne looked at the place which the 
woman pointed out, stooped his head toward 


the pillow, and cried as if his heart would’ 


The fisherman’s tears rolled down too 
Le pauvre 


break, 
over his brown face a'd hands. 
homme! le pauvre homme ! 

‘“Come intomy sitting-room with me,” he 
said to the fisherman. ‘lhe man followed him 
and shut the door. 

His burst of feeling was now over. He be- 
came entirely cx i. 

“You know th liouse from which this wo- 
man came, at Rye, in England ?” 

“« Yes,” 

“ You took a gentleman and a lady thither ?” 

ae Yes.” 

‘* You.remember the man ?” 

“ Perfeetly.” 

‘For thirty louis will you go to sea to- 


oo 
* Thad this from the woman herself, whom we 
saw when we paid our visit te Lorraine and Al- 
eace iB 1814. 


Thank God, thank | 


’ |bayonets at Hastenbeck. Between us, M. le 


night, take a passenger, and deliver a letter o 
| M. la Motte?” | 

The man agreed: andI take out from my | 
secretary that let:er,in its tawny ink of fifty 
years’ date, and read it with a strange interest 
always. 


| ** To the Chevalier Francois Joseph de la Motte, 
at Winchelsea, in England. 

« T knew Ishould find you. I never doubted | 
'where you were. But forasharp illness which 
I made at Nanci, I should have been with you 
|two months earlier. After what has occurred | 
between us, I know this invitation will be to | 
you asa command, and that you will hasten | 
as you did to my rescue from the English 


|Chevalier, it is to life or death. I depend 
upon you to communicate this to no one, and to 
| follow the messenger, who will bring you to } 
|me, 

“ COUNT DE SAVERNE,” 


This letter was brought to our house one 
evening as we sat in the front shop.. 1 had 
the child on my knee, wrich would have no 
other play-fellow butme. The countess was 
pret*y quiet that evening—the night calm and 
the windows open. Grandfather was reading 
his book. Mother was dozing. The coun- 
|tess and M. de la Motte were atcards, though, 
| poor thing, she could searce play for ten min- 
utes at a time; and there comesa knock, at 
which grandfather puts down his book.* 

“All’s well,” says he, *‘ Entrez, Com- 
ment, c’est vous, Bidois?”’ : 

“Oui, c'est bien moi, patron!” says Mons. 
Bidois, a great fellow in boots and petticoat, 
with an eel skin queue hanging down to his 
heels. “C'est la le peit du pauw Jean 
Louis? Esti genti le pti patron!” And xs! 
he looks at me he rubs a hand across his 
nose. 

At this moment Madame la Comtesse gave 
one, two, three screams, a laugh, and cries— 
‘« Ah, c’est mon mari qui revient de la guerre. 
Nlestla; ala croisee. Bonjour, M. le Comte! 
Bonjour, Vous avez une petite fille bien Jaide, 
bien laide, que je n’aime pas du tout, pas du 
tout, pas du tout! He is there. I saw him 
at the window. There, there! Hide me 
from him. He will kill me, he will kill me,” 
she cried, 

‘*Calmez vous, Clarisse,” says the chevalier, 
who was weary, no doubt, of the poor lady’s 
endless outcries and follics, 

“Caimez vous, ma fille,” sings out mother, 
from the inner room, where she was washing- 

‘““Ah, monsieur, is the Chevalier de la 
Motte?” says Bidois. 

‘« pres, monsieur,” says the chevalier, 
looking haughtily up from the cards,: 

‘In that ease, I have a letter for M. le Che- 
valier ;” and the sailor handed to the Cheva- 
lier de la Motte that letter which I have trans- 
lated, the ink of which was black and wet then 
though now it is sere and faded. 

This chevalier had faced death and danger 
in a score of dare-deyil expeditions. At 
the game of steel and lead there was no 
cooler performer. He put the letter which he 
had received quietly into his pocket, finished 
his game with the countess, and, telling Bidois 
to follow him to his lodgings, took leave of 
the company. I dare say the poor countess 
built up a-house with the cards, and took 
little more notice. Mother, going to close the 
shutters, said, ‘‘ It was droll, that little man, 
friend to Bidois, was still stauding in the 
street.” You see we had all sorts of droll 
friends, Sea-faring men, speaking a jargon 
of English, French, Dutch, were constantly 
dropping in upon us. Dear Heaven! when I 
think in what a company I have lived, and 
what a galere I rowed in, is it not a wonder 
that I did not finish where some of my friends 
did? 

I made a drole de metier at this time. I was 


* There was a particular knock, as [ learned la- 
ter, in use among graudpspa’s private friends, 
“and Moas, Bidois no doubt had this signal. 


set by grandfather to learn his business. Our 
apprentice taught me the commencement of 
the noble art of wig-weaving. As soonas I 
was tall enough to stand to a gentleman’s 
nose I was promised to be promoted to bea 
shaver. I trotted on mother’s errands with 
her bandboxes, and what not; and I was 
made dry nurse to poor Madame’s baby, who, 
as I said, loved me most of all in the 
house,, and who would put her little 
dimpled hands out and. crow with de- 
light to see me. The first day I- went 
out with this little baby in a little wheel 
chair mother got for her the town-boys made 
rare funof me: and I had to fight one, as poor 
little Agnes sat sucking herlittle thumb in her 
chair, I suppose; and while the battle was go- 
ing on, wio should come up-but Doctor Bar- 
nard, the English rector of Saint Philip’s, who 
lent us French Protestants the nave of his 
church for our service, while our tumble-down 
old church was being mended. Doctor Bar- 
nard (for a reason which 1 did not know at 
that time, but which I am compelled to own 
now was a good one) did not like grandfather, 
nor mother, nor our family, Youmay be sure 
our p ople abused him in return. He was 


jcalled » haughty priest—a vilain beeg-veeg, 


mother used to say, in her French-English. 
And | erhaps one of the causes of her dislike 
to him was, that his big vig—a fine cauliflower 
it was—wzas powdered at another barber's. 
Well, while the battle royal was going «n_ be- 
tween me and Tom Caffin (dear heart! how 
well I remember the f: llow, though—let me 
see—it is fifty-four yéars since we punched 
each »ther’s nosrs), Doctor Barnard walks up 
to us boys and stops the fighting. ‘‘ You little 
rogues | I'll have you al] put in the stocks and 
whipped by my beadle,” says the doctor, who 
was a niagistrate too: “as for this little 
French barber he is always in mischief.” 

“They laughed at me and called me Dry- 
nurse, and wanted to upset the little ‘cart, Sir, 
and I wouldn’t bear it. And it’s my duty to’ 
protect a poor child that can’t help itself,” 
said 1, very stoutly. ‘‘Her mother isill, Her 
nurse has ran away, and she has nobody— 
nobody to protect her but me—and ‘Notre 
Pere qui est aux cieux;’” and lheld up my 
little hand as grandfather used to do; “and 
if those boys hurt the child I will fight for 

er; : 

The Doctor rubbed his hand across his 
eyes; and felt in his pocket and gaye me a 
dollar, 

‘*‘ And come to see us all at the Rectory, 
child,” Mrs. Barnard says, who was with the 
doctor; and she Jooked at the little baby 
that was in its cot, and said, ‘Poor thing, 
poor thing !” 

-And the doctor, turning round to the Eng- 
lish boys, still holding me by the hand, pcb 
‘Mind all, you boys! If I hear of you being 
such cowards again as to strike this little lad 
for doing his duty, I will have you whipped by 
my beadle as sure as my uame is Thomas 
Barnard. Shake hands, you Thomas Caf- 
fin, with the French boy ;’ and I said, “T 
would shake hands or fight it out whenever 
Tom vaffin liked;’ and so took my place 
as pony again, and puiled my little cart down 
Sandgate. 

These stories got about. among the towns- 
people, and fishermen, and sea-faring folk, I 
suppose, and the people of our little circle ; 
and they were the means, God help me, of 
bringing me in those very early days a 
which | have still. You see, the day after Bi- 
dois, the French fisherman, paid us his visit, 
as I was pulling my little cart up the hill toa 
farmer's house where grandfather and a part- 
ner of his had some pigeons, of which I was 
very fond as a boy, I met a little dark man 
whose face I can not at all recall to my mind, 
but who spoke French and German to me like 
grandfather and prandmother. ‘‘That isthe | 


child.of Madame von Zebern t” says he, trem: 


ing ie much. ; 
‘: Ja, Herr !’ gays the little boy.... 


Oh, Agnes, 
away | vr 


Agnes! How the years roll 
hat strange events have befallen 
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us: what passionate griefs have we had to’ 
suffer ; what a merciful Heaven has protected , 
us, since that day when your father knelt over| 
the little car in which his child lay sleeping ! 
Lhave the picture in my mind now. I see a! 
winding road leading down to one of the gates 
of our own town; the blue marsh-land, and 
yonder, across the marsh, Rye towers and ga-| 
bles; a great silver sea stretching beyond; 
and that dark man’s figure stooping and look- 
ing ut the child asleep. He never kissed the 
infint or touched her. I remember it woke 
smilinz, and heid out its little arms, and he 
turoei! away with a sort of groan, 

Bidois, the French fisherman I spoke of as} 
having been tosee us onthe night before, came 
up here with another companion, an English- 
man, I think. ‘‘Ah! we seek for you every 
where, Monsieur le Comte,” says he. *‘ The 
tide serves, and it is full time.” 

“ Monsieur le Chevalier is on board?” says 
the Count de Saverne. 

“Tl est bien la,” says the fisherman. And 
they went down the hill through the gate 
without turning to look back. 

Mother was quite quiet and gentle all that 

day. Itseemed asif something scared her. 
The poor countess prattled aid laughed, or 
cried in her unconscious way. But grand- 
father, atevening prayer that night, making 
the exposition ration long, mother stamped 
her foot, and said, ‘‘ Assez bavarde comme ca, 
mon pere,” and sank back in her chair with 
her apron over her face. 
' She remained all next day very silent, cry- 
ing often, and reading in our great German 
Bible which we brought from home in the ’86. 
She was kind to me that day. I remember 
her saying, in her deep voice, ‘‘ Thou art a 
brave boy, Denikin.” It was seldom she patted 
my head so softly. 

That night our patient was very wild; and 
laughing a great deal, and singing so that the 
people would stop in the streets to listen. 

Doctor Barnard again met me that day, 
dragging my little carriage, and he fetched 
me into the Reétory for the first time, and 
gave me cake and wine, and the book’of the 
“Arabian Nights,” and the ladies admired 


the little baby, and said it was a pity it was a| - 


little Papist, and the doctor hoped J was not 

‘oing to turn Papist, and I said, ‘‘ Oh, never.” 

either mother nor I liked that darkling Ro- 
man Catholic clergyman who was fetched over 
from our neighbors at the Priory by M. de la 
Motte. The chevalier was very firm himself 
in that religion. I little thought then that 
I was tosee him on a day when his cour- 
sc ge his faith were both to have an.awful 
trial. 

....1 was reading then in this fine book of 
Monsieur Galland which the doctor had given 
me. I had no orders to go to bed, strange to 
say, and I dare say was peeping into the cave 
of the Forty Thieves along with Master Ali 
Baba, when I heard the clock whirring previ- 
ously to striking twelve, and steps coming ra- 
pidly up our empty street. 

Mother started up looking quite haggard, 
and undid the bolt of the door. ‘‘C’est lui!” 
says she, with her eyes starting, and the 

- Chevalier de la Motte came in, looking as 
white asa corpse. 

Poor Madame de Saverne up stairs, awak- 

_ ened by the striking clock perhaps, began to 
sing overhead, and the chevalier gave a great 
start, looking more ghastly than before, as 
ee, mother with an awful face looked at 

“Tl V’a voulu,” says M. de la Motte, hang- 
ing down his head; and again poor madame’s 

_ crazy voice began to sing. 


_Repor?r.—‘‘ On the 27th June of this year, 

? 1769, the Comte de Saverne arrived at Boulo- 
gne-sur-Mer, and lodged at the Ecu de France, 
where also was staying M. le Marquis du 
‘Quesne Menneville, Chef d’Escadron of the 
Naval Armiesof his Majesty. The Comte de 
Saverne was previously unknown to the Mar- 
quis du Quesne, but recalling to M. du Ques- 
-ne’s remembrance the fact that his illustrious 


ancestor the Admiral Duquesne professed the 
reformed religion, as did M. de Saverne him- 
self, M. de Saverne entreated the Marquis du 
Quesne to be his friend in a rencontre which 
deplorable circumstances rendered unavyoida- 
ble. 

« At the same time, M. de Saverne stated to 
M. Je Marquis du Quesne the causes of his 
quarrel with the Chevalier Francis Henry de 
la Motte, late officer of the regiment of Sou- 
bise, at present residing in England, in the 
town of Rye, in the county of Sussex. The 
statement made by the Comte de Saverne was 
such as to convince M. du Quesne of the 
count’s right to exact a reparation from the 
Chevalier de la Motte, 

‘‘A boat was dispatched on the night of the 
29th June, with a messenger bearing the note 
of M. le Comte de Saverne. And in this boat, 
on the 1st of November. M. de la Motte re- 
turned from England, 

‘«The undersigned Count de Berigny, in gar- 
rison at Boulogne, and an acquaintance of M. 
de la Motte, consented to serve as his witness 
in the meeting with M. de Saverne. 

‘: The meeting took place at seven o’clock in 
the morning, on the sands at half a league 
from the port of Bologne; and the weapons 
chosen were pistols, Both gentlemen were 
perfectly calm and collected, as one might ex. 
pect from officers distinguished in the King’s 
service, who had faced the enemies of France 
as comrades together. 

‘* Before firing, M. le Chevalier de la Motte 
advanced four steps, and holding his pistol 
down, and laying his hand on his heart, he 
said—‘I swear, on the faith of a Christian, 
and the honor of a gentleman, that I am inno 
cent of the charge laid against me by Mon. 
sieur de Saverne.’ 

“‘The Count de Saverne said—‘ M. le Chev 
alier de la Motte, I have made no charge ; and 
if I had, a lie costs you nothing.’ 

“M. de la Motte, saluting the witnesses 
courteously, and with grief rather than anger 


visible upon his countenance, returned to his| 


line on the sand which was marked out as the 
place where he was to stand, at a distance of 
ten paces from his adversary. 

‘At the signal being given both fired sjm- 
ultaneously. The ballof M. de Saverne grazed 
M. de la Motte’s side curl, while his ball 
struck M. de Saverne in the right breast. M. 
de Saverne stood a moment, and fell. 

“The seconds, the surgeon, and M, de la 
Motte advanced toward the fallen gentleman : 
and M. de la Motte, holding up his hand, again 
said—‘ I take Heaven to witness the person is 
innocent.’ 

“The Comte de Saverne seemed to beabout to 
speak. He lifted himself from the sand, sup- 
porting himself on one arm; but all he said was, 
‘You, you—’ and a great issue of blood rushed 
from his throat, and-he fell back, and, with a 
few convulsions, died. 

(Signed) 
“MARQUIS DU QUESNE MENNEYVILLE, 
“ Ohef d Hscadre aux Armees Navales du Roy. 
**COMTE DE BERIGNY, 
“ Brigadier de Cawalerie.” 


Sureron’s Rerort.—‘‘I, Jean Batiste 
Drouot, surgeon-major of the Regiment Royal 
Cravate, in garrison at Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
certify that I was present at the meeting which 
ended so Jamentably. The death of the gen- 
tleman who succumbed was immediate, the 
ball passing to the right of the middle of the 
breast-bone, penetrated the lung and the large 
artery supplying it with blood, and caused 
death by immediate suffocation,” 


CHAPTER IV. 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 


THAT last night which he was to pass upon 
earth M. de Saverne spent in a little tavern in 
Winchelsea, frequented by fishing people, and 
known to Bidois, who, even during the war, 


wasin the constant habit of coming to England, 
upon errands in which Mons. Grandpapa was 
very much interested—precentor, elder, perru- 
quier, as he was. 

The Count de Saverne had had some talk 
with the fisherman during the voyage from 
Boulogne, and more conyersation took place 
on this last night, when the count took Bi- 
dois partly into his confidence; and without 
mentioning the precise cause of his quarrel 
with M. de la Motte, said that it was inevit- 
able; that the man was a villain who ought 
not to be allowed to pollute the earth; and 
that no criminal was ever more righteously 
executed than this chevalier would be on the 
morrow, when it was agreed that the two were 
to meet. 

The meeting would have taken place on 
that very night, but M. dela Motte demanded, 
as indeed he had a right to do, some hours for 
the settlement of his own affairs; and prefer- 
red to fight on French ground rather than 
English, as the suryivor of the quarrel would 
be likely to meet with very rough treatment 
in this country. ; 

La Motte betook himself then to arranging 
his papers. As for the Count de Saverne, he 
said all his dispositions were made. A dowry 
—that which his wife brought—would go to 
her child. His own property was devised to 
own relations, and he could giye the child 
nothing. He had only a few pieces in his 
purse, and, ‘‘Tenez,” says he, ‘‘this watch. 
Should anything befall me, I desire it may be 
eye to the little boy who saved my—that is, 

er child.” And the voice of M. le Comte 
broke as he said these words, and the tears 
ran over his fingers. And the seaman wept 
too, as he told the story to me years after, nor 


| were some of mine wanting, I think, for that 


poor heart-broken, wretched man, writhing in 
helpless agony, as the hungry sand drank his 
blood. Assuredly the guilt of that blood 
was on thy head, Francis de la Motte. 

The watch is ticking on the table before me 
as I write. It has been my companion of half 
a century. I remember my childish delight 
when Bidois brought it to me, and told my 
mother the tale of the meeting of the two gen- 
tlemen. 

“You see her condition,” M. de la Motte 
said to my mother at this time. ‘‘ We are 
separated forever, as hopelessly as though one 
or other were dead. My hand slew her hus- 
band. Perhaps my fault destroyed ner rea- 
son. I transmit misfortunes to those I love 
and would serve.. ShallI marry her? I will 
if you think I can serve -her. As long as a 

uinea remains to me I will halve it with her. 
have but very few left now. My fortune 
has crumbled under my hands, as have my 
friendships, my once bright prospects, my 
ambitions. Iam a doomed man ; somehow, I 
drag down those who love me into my doom.” 

And go indeed there was a Cain mark, as it 
were, on this unhappy man. He did bring 
wreck and ruin on those who loved him. He 
was asa lost soul, I somehow think, whose 
tortures had begun already. Predestined to 
evil, to crime, to gloom ; but now and again 
some one took pity upon this poor wr -tch, and 
among those who pitied him was my stern 
mother. 

And here I may relate how it happened that 
I “ gaved” the child, for which act poor M. de 
Saverne rewarded me. Bidois no doubt told 
that story to M. le Comte in the course of their 
gloomy voyage. Mrs. Martha, the countess’s 
attendant, had received or taken leave of ab- 
sence one night. after putting the child and the 
poor lady, who was no better than a child, to 
bed. I went to my bed, and to sleep as boys 
sleep ; and I forget what business called away 
my mother likewise, but when she came back 
to look for her poor Biche and the infant in 
its cradle—both were gone. 

Ihave seen the incomparable Siddons, in 
the play, as, white and terrified, she passed 
through the darkenéd hall after King Dun- 
can’s murder. My mother’s face wore a look 
of terror to the full as tragical when, startin 
up from my boyish sleep, I sat up in bed an 
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saw her.» She was almoet beside herself, with 
terror. The poor insane lady and her child 
were gone—who could say where? Into the 
marshes—into the sea—into the darkness—it 
= impossible to say whither the countess had 
fled. 

«“We must get up, my boy, and find them,” 
says mother, in a hoarse voice; and I wassent 
over to Mr. Bliss’s the grocer’s in Hast Street, 
where the chevalier lived, and where I found 
him sitting (with two priests, by-the-way, 
guests, no doubt, of Mr. Weston at the Priory) 
and all these, and mother, on her side, with 
me following her, went out to look for the fu- 
gitives. é 

We went by pairs, taking different roads. 
Mother's was the right one as it appeared, for 
we had’ not walked many minutes when we 
saw a white figure coming toward us, glim- 
mering out of the dark, and heard a voice 
singing. 

* Ah, mon Dieu !” says mother, and ‘‘ Gott 
sey dank,” ard I knew not what exclamations 
of gratitude and relief. It was the voice of 
the countess. 

As we came upshe knew us with our light, 
and began to imitate, in her crazy way, the 
ery of the watchman, whom the poor sleep- 
less soul had often heard under her windows. 
** Past twelve o'clock, a starlight night!” she 
sang ani gave one of her sad laughs. 

‘hen we came up to her we found her ina 
white wrapper, her hair flowing down her 
back and over her poor pale face, and again 
she sang, ‘‘ Past twelve o'clock.” 

The child was not. with her. Mother trem- 
bled in every limb. The lantern shook so in 
her hand I thought she would drop it. 

She put it down on the ground. She took 
“her shawl off her back, and covered the poor 
_ lady with it, who smiled in her childish way, 

and said, ‘‘ C'est bon ; c'est chaud ca ah! que 
¥ c'est bien !” 

As I chanced to look down at the lady’s feet 
I saw one of them was naked. Mother, her- 
self in a dreadful agitation, embraced and 
soothed Madame de Saverne. ‘‘ Tell me, my 
angel, tell me, my love, where is the child?” 
says mother, almost fainting. 

“The child—what child? That little brat 
who always cries? I know nothing about 
children,” says the poor thing. ‘‘ Take me to 
my bed this moment, madam! How dare you 
bring me into the the streets with naked feet !” 

«Where have you been walking, my dear?” 
says poor mother, trying to soothe her. 

“Thave been to Great Saverne, I wore 
a domino. I knew the coachman quite 
well, though he was muffled up all but his 


nose. I was presented to Monseigneur the 
Cardinal. I made him such a courtesy—like 
this. Oh, my foot hurts me !” 


She often rambled about this ball and play, 
and hummed snatches of tunes and little 
phrases of dialogue which she may have heard 
there. Indeed, I believe it was the only play 
and ball the poor thing ever saw in her life— 
her brief life, her wretched life. ’Tis pitiful 
to think how unhappy it-was. _When I recall 
it, ittears my heart-strings somehow, as it doth 
to see a child in pain. 

As she held up the poor bleeding foot, I saw 
that the edge of her dress was all wet, and 
covered withsand. 

‘« Mother, mother,” said I, ‘‘ she has been to 
the sea !”’ 

‘‘Have you been to the sea, Clarisse?” asks 
mother. 

“J'ai ete au bal; j’ai danse; j’ai chante. 
J’ai bien reconnu mon cocher.. J’aiete au bal 
chez l@ Cardinal. But you must not tell M. 

Ide Savérne. Ohno, you mustn’t tell him !” 

« Asudden thought came tome. And, when- 
ever [remember it, my heart is full of thank- 
fulness to the gracious Giver of all good 
thoughts. Madame, of whom] was notafraid, 
and who sometimes was amused by my prat- 

‘tle, would now and then take a walk accom- 

“D th’ Martha her maid, who held: the 
*° infant, and myself, who liked to draw it in 
~ “its'little earriage: We used to walk down to 


the shore, and there was a rock there; on|have been, and fatal to all whomI loved, I 
which the poor lady would sit for hours. \have never allowed thechild to want, and have 
‘You take her home, mother,” says I, all in supported her in comfort, when I was myself 
atremble. ‘You give me the lantern, and almost without a meal.” A bad manno doubt 
Pll go—l’ll go—” I was off before I said this was; and yet not utterly wicked : a gréat 
where. Down I went, through Westgate; criminal, who paid anawful penalty. Let us 
down [ran along the road toward the place I be humble, who have erred too ; and thankful 
guessed at, When I had gone a few hundred if we have a hope that we have found mercy. 
yards I saw in the road something white. It} I believe it was some braggart letter, which 
was the countess’s slipper that she had left La Motte wrote toa comrade in M. de Vaux’s 
there. I knew she had gone that way. camp; and in which he boasted of making the 
I got down to the shore, running, running |conversion of a petite Protestante at Stras- 
with all my little might. The moon had ris: | bourg, which cane to the knowledge of poor 
en by this time, shining gloriously over a M. de Saverne, hastehed his return home, and 
great silver sea... A tide of silver was pouring brought about this dreadful end. La Motte 
in over the sand, .Yonder was that rock |owned as much, indeed, in the last interview 
where we often had sat. The infant was I ever had with him. 
sleeping on it under the stars unconscious. He} Who told Madame Saverne of her husband’s 
who loves little children had watched over it death? It was not for years after that I my- 
.... I scarce can see the words as I write them |self (unlucky chatter-box, whose tongue was 
down. | My little baby, was waking, She had |always blabbing) knew what had‘ happened. 
known nothing of the awful sea coming near- | My mother thought that shemust have over- 


er with-each wave; but she knew me as I 
came, and smiled, and warbled a little infant 


welcome. ‘I took her up in my arms, and, 


trotted home with my pretty burden. As I 
paced up the hill, M. de la Motte and one of 
the French clergymen met me. By ones and 
twos the other searchers after my Tittle wan- 
derer came home from their quest. She was 
laid‘in her little crib, and never knew, until 
years later, the danger from which she had 
been rescued. 

My adventures became known in our town, 


|and I made some acquaintances who were very 


kind to me, and were the means of advancing 
me inafter-life. I was too young to under- 
stand much what was happening round about 
me; but now, if the truth must be told, I 
must confess that old grandfather, besides 
his business of perruquier, which you will 
say is no very magnificent trade, followed 
others which were far less reputable. “What 
doyou say, for instance, of a church elder who 
lends money @ la petite semaine, and at great 
interest? The fisherman, the market-people, 
nay, one or two farmers and gentlemen round 
about, were beholden to grandfather for sup- 
plies, and they came to him to be shaved in 
more ways than one. No good came out of 
his gains, as I shall presently tell: but mean- 
while his hands were forever stretched out to 
claw other folks’ money toward himself; and 
it must be owned that madame sa bru loved a 
purse too, and was by no means scrupulous as 
to the way of filling it. Monsieur la Chevalier 
dela Motte was free-handed and grand in his 
manner. He paid a pension, I know not how 
much, for the maintenance of poor Madamede 
Saverne. He had brought her to the strait in 
which she was, poor thing ! Had he not work- 
ed on her she never would have left her reli- 

ion: she never would have fled from her 
1usband ; that fatal duel would neyer have 
oceurred ; right or wrong, he was the cause of 


her calamity, and he would make it as light as 


it might be. I know how, for years, extrava- 
gant and embarrassed as he was, he yet sup- 
plied means for handsoniely maintaining the 
little Agnes when she was presently left an 
orphan in the world, when mother and father 
both were dead, and her relatives at home 
disowned her, 7 

The ladies of Barr, Agnes’s aunts, totally de- 
nied that the infant was their brother’s.child, 
and refused any contribution towards her main- 
tenance. 
avowed her, They had been taught the same 
story, and I suppose we believe willingly 
enough what we wish to believe. The poor 
lady was guilty. Her child had been born in 
her husband’s absence. When his return was 
announced, she fied from her home, not darin, 
to face hijn; and the uuhappy Count de Sa- 
verne died+by the pistol of the man who had 
already robbed him of his honor. La Motie 
had to bear thisobloquy, or only protest against 
it by letters from England. He could not go 
home to Lorraine, where-he was plunged in 
debt, ‘‘ Atleast, Duval,” said he tome, when 
I shook hands with him, and with all my 
heart forgaye him, “mad and reckless as I 


Her mother’s family equally dis- | 


|heard Bidois, the boatman, who told the whole 
jstory over his glass of Genevain our parlor. 
| The countess’s chamber was overhead, and the 
| door left open. The poor thing used to be 
very angry at the notion of a locked door, and 
lsince that awful escapade to the sea-shore 
|my mother slept in her room, or @ servant 


| whom she liked pretty well supplied mother’s 


place. 

In her condition the dreadful event affected 
her but little ; and we never knew that she was 
aware of it until one evening when it happen- 
ed that a neighbor, one of us French people of 
Rye, was talking over the tea-table, and telling 
us of a dreadful thing he had seen on Penen- 
den Heath as he was coming home. He there 
saw a woman burned at the stake for the mur- 
der of her husband. The story is in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for the year 1769, and that 
will settle pretty well the date of the evening 
when our,neighbor related the horrible tale 
to us. 

Poor Madame de Saverne (who had'a very 
grand air, and was perfectly like a lady) said 
iguire simply, ‘‘In this case, my good Ursule, 

shall be burned too, For you know I was 
|the cause of my husband being killed. 
|M. le Chevalier went and killed himin Cor- 
sica.” And she Jooked round with a little 
smile, and nodded; and arranged her white 
dress with her slim hot hands. : 

When the poor thing spoke, the chevalier 
sank back as if he had been shot himself. — 

‘Good night, neighbor Marion,” groans 
mother: ‘‘she is very bad to-night. Come 
to bed, my dear, come to bed.” And the poor 
thing followed mother, courtesying very fine- 
ly to the company, and saying, quite softly, 
“Oui, oui, oui, they will burn me, they will 
burn me.” \ 

This idea seized upon her mind and never 
left it. Madame la Comtesse passed a night 
of great agitation, talking incessantly. Mo- 
ther and her maid were up with her all night. 
All night long we could hear her songs, her 
screams, her terrible laughter: .. . , piti- 
ful was thy lot in this world, poor guiltless, 
harmless lady! In thy brief years, how little 
happiness! For thy marriage portion only 
gloom, and terror, and submission, and cap- 
tivity. The awful Will above us ruled it so. 
Poor frightened spirit! it has woke under 
svrener skies now, and passed out of reach of 
| our terrors, and temptations, and troubles. 


At my early age I could only be expected to 
6bey my elders and parents, and to consider 
all things were right which were done round 
about me. Mother's cuffs on the head I re- 
‘ceived without malice, and if the truth must 
‘be owned, had not seldom to submit to the 
/major operation which my grandfather used 
to perform with a certain .rod which he kept 
‘in a locked cupboard, and accompany with 
‘long wearisome sermons between each cut or 
two of his favorite instrument. These good 
| people, as I gradually began to learn, bore an 
indifferent reputation in the town which they 
inhabited, and were neither liked by the 
French of their own colony, nor by the Eng- 
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lish among whom we dwelt, Of course, bein# 
asimple little fellow, I honored my father and 
mother as became me—my grandfather and 
mother, that is—father being dead some 


ears. 3 
Grandfather, I knew, had a share in a fish- 
ing boat, as numbrrs of people had, both ‘at 
Rye and Winchelsea. Stokes, our fisherman, 
took me out once or twice, and I liked the 
sport very mucl::; but it appeared that I ought 
to haye said nothing about the boat and fish- 
ing—for one night when we pulled out only a 
short way beyond a rock which we used to call 
the Bull Rock, from a pair of horns which 
stuck out of the water, and there we were 
hailed by my old friend Bidois, who had 
come from Boulogne in his lugger—ani then 
well then, r was going to explain the 
whole matter artlessly to one of our neigh- 
bors who happened to step into supper, 
when grandpapa (who had made a grace of 
five minutes long before taking the dish-cover 
off) fetched me a slap across the face which 
sent me reeling off my perch. And the chey- 
alier who was supping with us only laughed 
at my misfortune. 

This being laughed at somehow affected me 
more than the blows. I was used to those, 
from grandfather and mother too; but when 
people once had been kind to me I could not 
bear a different behavior from them. And this 

entleman certainly was. He improved my 

rench yery much, and used to laugh at my 
blunders and bad pronunciation. He took a 
£900 deal of pains with me when I was at 

ome, and made me speak French like a little 
gentleman, 

Ina very brief time he learned English him- 
self, with a droll accent to be sure, but so as 
to express himself quite intelligibly. His 
headquarters were at Winchelsea, though he 
would frequently be away at Deal, Dover, 
Canterbury, even London. He paid mother a 
pension for little Agnes, who grew apace, and 
was the most winning child I 'eyer set my eyes 
on. LIremember, as well as yesterday, the 
black dress which was made for her after poor 
mother’s death, her pale cheeks, and the great 
solemn eyes gazing out from under the black 
curling ringlets which fell over her forehead 
and face, 

Why do I make zigzag journeys? ’Tis the 
pavilese. of old age to be garrulous, and its 

appiness to remember early days. As I sink 
back in my arm-chair, safe and sheltered post 


tot diserimina, and happier than it has been |g 


the lot of most fellow-xinners to be, the past 
comes back to me—the stormy past, the strarige 
unhappy yet happy past—and I look at it 
. seared and astonished sometimes; as huntsmen 
look at the gaps and ditches over which 
they have leaped, and wonder how they are 
alive. 

My good fortune in rescuing that little dar- 
ling child caused the chevalier to be very kind 
to me; and when he was with us, I used to 
hang on to the skirts of his coat, and prattle 
for hours together, quite losing all fear of him. 
Except my kind namesuke, the captain and 
admiral, this was the first gentleman I ever 
met in intimacy—a gentleman with many a 
stain, nay crime, to reproach him; but not all 
lost, Ihope aud pray. I own to having a 
kindly feeling toward that fatal man. I see 
myself a child prattling at his coat-skirts, 
and trotting along our roads and marshes 
with him, I see him with his sad pale face, 
anda kind of blighting look he had, looking 
at that unconscious lady, at that little 
baby. My friends the Neapolitans would 
have «alled his an evil eye, and exorcised it 
accordingly. A favorite walk we had was to 
a house about a mile out of Winchelsea, where 
a grazing farmer lived. _My delight then was 
to see, not his cattle, but his pigeons, of which 
he had a good stock, of croppers, pouters, 
runts, and turbits; and among these, I was 


told there were a sortof pigeon called carriers, 
which would fly for prodigious distances, re- 
turning from the place to which they were 
taken, though it. were ever so distant, to that 
where they lived and were bred. 


| snuff-box. 


While I was at Mr. Perreau’s, one of these 
pigeons actually came in flying from the sea, as 
it appeared to me; and Perreau looked at it, 
and fondled it, and said to the chevalier, 
“There is nothing. It is to be at the old 
place.” On which M. Je Chevalier only said, 
““C’est bien,” and as we walked away told me 
allhe knew about pigeons, which, I dare say, 
was no great knowledge. 

Why did he say there was nothing? Lasked 
in the innocence of myprattle. The chevalier 
told me that these birds sometimes brought 
messages, written on a little paper, and tied 
under their wings, and that Perreau said 
there was nothing because there was nothing. 

Oh, then! he sometimes does have mes- 
sages with his birds? The chevaliershrugged 
his shoulder, and took a pinch out of his fine 
“What did papa Duval do to you 
the other day when you began to talk too 
fast?” sayshe. ‘‘Learn to hold thy little 
tongue, Denis, mon garcon! If thou livest a 
little longer, and téllest all thou seest, the 
Lord help thee!” And I suppose our conven- 
sation ended here, and he strode home, and I 
trotted after him. 

I narrate these things occurring in childhood 
by the help of one or two marks which have 
been left behind—as ingenious Tommy Thumb 
found his way home by the pebbles which he 
dropped along his line of march. Thus I hap- 
pen toknow the year when poor Madame de 
Saverne must have been ill, by referring to 
the date of the execution of the woman whom 
our neighbor saw burned on Penenden Heath. 
Was it days, was it «eeks after this that Mad- 
ame deSaverne’s illness ended as all our ill- 
ness will end one day? 

During the whole course of her illness, 
whatever its length might have been, those 
priests from Slindon (or from Mr. Wes- 
ton’s the Popish gentleman’s at the Pri- 
ory) were constantly in our house, and, 
I suppose, created a great scandal among 
the Protestants of the town, M. de la Motte 
showed an extraordinary zeal in this business, 
and, sinner as he was, certainly was a most 
devout sinner, according to his persuasion. 
I do not remember, or was not cognizant, 
whenthe end came ; but I remember my as- 
tonishment, as, passing by her open chamber 
dooz, Isaw candles lighted before her bed, 
and some of those clergy watching there, and 
the Chevalier de la Motte kneeling in the 
passage in an attitude of deep contrition and 

rief, ‘ 

On that last day there was, as it appeared, a 
fie noise and disturbance round our house, 

he people took offense at the perpetual com- 
ing in and out of the priests, and on the very 
night when the coffin was tobe taken from 


‘our house, and the clergymen were perform- 


ing the last services there, the windows of the 
room where the poor lady lay were broken in 
by a great volley of stones, and a roaring 
mod shouting, ‘‘ No Popery ! down with the 
priests !” 

Grandfather lost all courage at these threat- 
ening demonstrations, and screamed out at his 
bru for bringing all this persecution and dan- 
ger upon her. ‘‘ Silence, miserable!” said 


she. ‘‘@o sit in the back kitchen, and count 
our money-bags!” She at least did not lose 
er courage. 


M. de la Motte, though not frightened, was 
much disturbed. The matter might be very 
serious. I did not know at the time how fu- 
riously angry our townspeople were with my 
parents for harboring a papist. Had they 
known that the lady was a conyerted Protes- 
tant they would doubtless have been more vio- 
lent still. 

We were in a manner beseiged in our house 
—the garrison being : the two priests, in much 
terror; my grandfather, under the bed for 
what I know, or somewhere wheré he would 
be equally serviceable; my mother and the 
chevalier, with their wits about them; and 
little Denis Duval, no doubt very much in the 
way. When the poor lady died it was thought 
advisable to send her l'ttle girl out of the 
way; and Mrs. Weston at the Priory took her 


in, who belonged, as has before been said, to 
the ancient faith. 

We looked out with no little alarm for the 
time when the hearse should come to take the 
poor lady’s body away, for the people would 
not leave the street, and barricaded either end 
of it, having perpetrated no actual violence 
beyond the smashing of the: windows as yet, 
but ready no doubt for more mischief. ; 

Calling me to him, M. de la Motte said, 
“‘ Denis, thou rememberest about the carrier- 
pigeon the other day with nothing under his 
wing?” I remembered, of course. 

“Thou shalt be my carrier-pigeon.| Thou 
shalt carry no letter, but a message. I can 
trust thee now with a secret.” And I kept it, 
and will tell it now that the people are quite 
out of danger from that piece of intelligence, 
as I can promise you. 

‘“You know Mr. Weston’s house?” Know 
the house where Agnes was—the best house 
in the town? Of course I did. He named eight 
or ten houses besides Weston’s, at which I was 
to go and say, ‘‘ The mackerel are coming in, 
Come asmany of youas can.” And I went to 
the houses, and said the words ; and when the 
people said, ‘‘ Where?” I said, ‘‘ Opposite our 
house,” and so went on, 

The last and handsomest house (I had never 
been in it before) was Mr. Weston’s, at the 
Priory : and there I_went and callei to see 
him, And Iremember Mrs. Weston was walk- 
ing up and down a gallery over the hall with 
a little crying child who would not go to sleep. 

“‘ Agnes, Agnes !” says I, and that baby was 
quiet ina minute, smiling, and crowing, and 
flinging out-her arms. Indeed, mine was the 
first name she could speak. ~ : 

The gentlemen came out of their parlor, 
where they were over their pipes, and asked 
me, surely enough, ‘‘ What I wanted ?” Isaid, 
“The mackerel were out, and the crews were 
wanted before Peter Duval’s, the barber’s.”, 
And one of them, with a scow] on his face, and 
an oath, said they would be there, and shut 
the door in my face. 

AsI went away from the Priory, and crossed 
the church-yard by the Rectory gate, who 
should come up but Doctor Barnard in his 
gig, with lamps lighted; and I always sa- 
luted him after he had been so kind to me, 
and had given me the books and the cake. 
“What!” says he; ‘‘my little shrimper. Have 
you fetched any fish off the rocks to-night?” 

“Oh no,sir,” says I. ‘‘I have been taking 
messages all around.” 

“And what message, my boy?” 

I told him themessage about the mackerel, 
etc.; but added that I must not tell the names, 
for the chevalier had desired me not to men- 
tion them. And then I went on to tell how 
there was a great crowd in the street, and 
they were breaking windows at our house. 

‘Breaking windows? What for?’ I told 
him what had happened. ‘‘ Take Dolly to the 
stables. Don’t say anything to your mistress, 
Samuel; and come along with me, my little 
shrimper,” says the doctor. He was avery 
tall man in a great white wig. Isee him now 
skipping over the-tombstones, by the great 
ivy tower of the church, and so through the 
church-yard gate toward our house. 

The hearse had arrived by this time. The 
crowd had increased, and there was much dis- 
turbance and agitation. As soon as the 
hearse came yell rose up from the people. ‘‘Si- 
ence! Shame! Hold your tongue! Let the 82 
woman go in quiet !” a few people said. These 
were the men of the mackerel fishery, whom 
the Weston gentleman presently joined. But 
the fishermen werea small crowd ; the towns- 
people were many and yore org Ht D As we 
passed by the end of the Port Stréet (where 
our house was) we could see the people crowd- 
ing at either end of the street, and in the 
midst the great hearse with its black plumes 
before our door. 

It was impossible that the hearse could pass 
through the crowd at either end of the street, 
if the people were determined to bar the way. 
I went in, a3 I had come, by the back gate of 
the garden, where the lane was still quite soli- 
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tary, Doctor Barnard following me. We were 
awfully scared as we passed through the back 
kitchen (where the oven and boiler are) by the 
sight of an individual who suddenly leaped 


out of the copper, and who cried ont, ‘‘O) 


mercy! mercy! save me from the wicked 
men!” This wasmy grandpapa, and, with all 
respect for grandpapas (being of their age and 
standing myself now), I can not but own that 
mine on this occasion cut rather a pitiful fig- 
ure. 

“Save my house! Save my property!’ 
shouts my ancestor, and the doctor turns 
away from him scornfully, and passes on. 

In the passage out of this back kitchen we 
met Monsieur de la Motte, who says, ‘‘ Ah, 
¢’est toi, mon garcon. ‘Thou hast been on thy 
errands. Our peopleare well there !” and he 
makesa bow to th» doctor, who came in with 
me, and who replied by a salutation equally 
stiff. M. dela Motte reconnoitering from the 
upper room, had no doubt seen his people ar- 
rive. AsI looked toward him I remarked that 
he was armed. He hada belt with pistols in 
it, and a sword by his side. 

In the back room were the two Roman 
Catholic clergymen, and four men who had 
come with the hearse. They had been fear- 
fully assailed as they entered the house with 
curses, shouts, hustling, and I believe even 
sticks aad stones. My mother was serving 
them with brandy when we came in. She was 
astonished when she saw the rector make his 
appearance in our house. There was no love 
between his reverence and our family. 

He made a very grand obeisance to the Ro- 
man Catholicclergymen. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said 
he, ‘‘ag rector of this parish, and magistrate 
of the county, I have come to keep the peace ; 
and if there is any danger, to shareit with 
you, The lady will be buried in the old 
church-yard, I hear. Mr, Trestles, are you 
ready to move?” 

The men said they would be prepared imme- 
diately, and went to bring down their melan- 
choly burden. ‘‘Open the door, you!” says 
the doctor. The people within shrank back. 
«« T will do it,” says mother. 

*« Et moi, parbleu !” says the chevalier, ad- 
vancing, his hand on his hilt. 

“‘T think, Sir, I shall be more serviceable 
than you,” says the doctor, very coldly. “If 
these gentlemen my confreres are ready, we 
will go out; I will go first, as rector of t':is 
parish.” And mother drew the bolts, and he 
walked out and took off his hat. 

A Babel roar of yells, shouts, curses, came 
pouring into the hall as the door opened, and 
the doctor remained on the steps, bareheaded 
and undaunted. ~ 

“How many of my parishioners are here? 
Stand aside all who come to my church!” he 
called out very bold. 

At this arose immense roars of ‘‘No Popery! 
down with the priest ! down with them ! drown 
them !” and I know not what more words of 
hatred and menace. 

«You men of the French church,” shouted 
out the doctor, ‘‘ are you here ?” : 

“We are here ; down with Popery !” roa 
the Frenchmen. 

“Because you were persecuted a hundred 

ears ago, you want to persecute in your turn. 
Ts that what your Bible teaches you? Mine 
doesn’t. When your church wanted repair I 
gave you my nave, where you had your ser- 
vice, and were welcome, Is this the way you 
repay kindness which has been shown to you, 
you who ought to know better? For shame 
on you! I say, for shame! Don’t try and 
frighten me. Roger Hooker, I know you, you 
poaching vagabond! Who kept your wife 
and children when you were at Lewes Jail? 
How dare you be persecuting anybody, Thomas 
Flint? As sure as my name is Barnard, if 
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‘“Now, gentlemen, advance, if you please!” 
This he said to the two foreign clergymen, 
who came forward courageously enough, the 
|Cheyalier dela Motte walking behind them. 
** Listen, you friends and parishioners, Church- 
|men and Dissenters! These two foreign dis- 
jsenting clergymen are fons to bury, in a 

neighboring church-yard, a departed sister, 
as you foreigu dissenters have buried your 
own dead without harm or hindrance; and I 
will accompany these gentlemen to the grave 
prepared for the deceased lady, and 1 will see 
her laid in peace there, as surely as I hope 
myself to lie in peace.” 

Here the people shouted ; but it was with 
admiration for the rector. There was no out- 
ery any more. The little procession fell into 
an orderly rank, passed through the streets, 
and round the Protestant church to the old 
burying ground behind the house of the Pri- 
jory. ‘The rector walked between the two Ro- 
jman Catholic clergymen. I tmagine the 
scene before me now—the tramp of the peo- 
|ple, the flicker of a torch or two; and then we 
|go in at. the gate of the Priory ground into 
the old grave yard of the monastery, where a 
grave had been dug, on which the stone still 
tells that Clarissa, born de Viomesnil, and 
widow of Francis Stanislas, Count of Saverne 
and Barr in Lorraine, lies buried beneath. 

When the service was ended the Chevalier 
|de la Motte (by whose side I stood, holding by 
his cloak) came up to the doctor. ‘‘ Monsieur 
le Docteur,” says he, ‘‘ you have acted like a 
gallant man; you have prevented bloodshed—” 

‘: 1am fortunate, sir,” says the doctor. 

“* You have saved the lives of these two wor- 
thy ecclesiastics, and rescued from insult the 
remains of one—” 

‘*Of whom I know the sad history,” says 
the doctor, very gravely. . 

“‘T am not rich, but will you permit me to 
give this purse for your poor ?” 

“Sir, it is my duty to accept it,” replied 
The purse contained a hundred 
louis, as he afterward told me. 

“and may I ask to take your hand, Sir ?” 
eries the poor chevalier, clasping his own to- 
gether. 

‘* No, Sir!” said the doctor, putting his own 
hands behind his back. ‘‘ Your hands have 
that on them which the gift of a few guineas 
cannot wash away.” The doctor spoke a very 
good French, ‘‘My child, good-night ; and 
the best thing I can wish thee is to wish thee 
out of the hands of that man.” 

‘* Monsieur !” says the chevalier, laying his 
hand on his sword mechanically, 

‘‘T think, Sir, the last time it was with the 
pistol you showed your skill !” says Doctor Bar- 
nard, and went in at his own wicket as he 
spoke, leaving poor La Motte like a man who 
has just been struck with a blow; and then he 
fell to weeping and crying that the curse—the 
curse of Cain was upon him. 

‘*My good boy,” the old rector said to me in 
after-days, while talking over these adven- 
tures, “thy friend the chevalier was the most 
infernal scoundrel I ever set eyes on, and I 
never looked at his foot without expecting to 
see it was cloven.”’ 

‘‘And could he tell me anything about the 
poor countess?’ Iasked. He knew nothing. 
He saw her but once, he thought, ‘And 
faith,” says he, with an arch look, “ it sohap- 
pened that I was not too intimate with your 
own worthy family,” 


CHAPTER V. 
I HEAR THE SOUND OF BOW BELLS. 


| WHATEVER may have been the rector’s dis- 


you stop this procession I will commit you to- |like tomy parents, in respect of us juniorsand 
morrow!” . my dear little Agnes de Saverne he had no such 

“Here was a cry of ‘‘ Huzzay for the doctor! | prejudices, and both of us were great favorites 
hhuzzay for the rector!” which I am afraid |withhim. He considered himself to beaman 
came from the mackerels, who were assembled entirely without prejudices; and toward Ro- 
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acquaintance was made between the families, 
who had scarcely known each other before. 
Little Agnes was constantly with these Wes- 
tons, with whom the Chevalier de la Motte al- 
so became intimate. Indeed, we have seen 
that he must have known them already, when 
he sent me on the famous “mackerel” mes- 
sage which Mpa together a score at least 
of townspeople. I remember Mrs. Weston as 
a frightened-looking woman, who seemed as 
if she had a ghost constantly before her. 
Frightened, however, or not, she was always 
kind to my little’ Agnes. 

The younger of the Weston brothers (he who 
swore at me the night of the burial) was a red- 
eyed, pidapte toed cock-fighting gentleman, 
forever on the trot, and known, I dare say not 
very favorably, all the’country round. They 
were said to be gentlemen of good private 
means. They lived in a very genteel way, 
with a poist-chaise for the lady, and excellent 
nags to ride. | 'Fhey saw very little company : 
but this may have been because they were Ro- 
man Catholics, of whom there were not many 
in the county, except at Arundel and Slindon, 
where the lords and ladies were of too great 
quality to associate with a pair of mere fox- 
hunting, horse-dealing squires. M. de la 
Motte, who was quite the fine gentleman, as I 
have said, associated with these people freely 
enough : but then he had interests in common 
with them, which I began to understand when 


I was some ten or a dozen years old, and used 


to go to see my little Agnes at the Priory. She 
was zrowing apace to be afinelady. Shehad 
dancing-masters, music-masters, language-mas- 
ters (those foreign tonswred gentry who were 
always about the Priory), and was so tall that 
mother talked of putting powder in her hair. 
Ah, belle dame! another hand hath since 
whitened it, though I love it, ebony oy silver ! 

I continued at Rye School, boardihg with 
Mr. Rudge and his dram:drinking datghter, 
and got a pretty fair smattering of such learn- 
ing as was to be had ‘at sha'echivol. I had a 
fancy to go to sea, but Dr. Barnard was stron 
against that wish of mine; unless, indeed, i 
should go out of Rye and Winchelsea alto- 
gether—get into a King’s ship, and perhaps on 
the quarter-deck, under’ the patronage of my 
friend, Sir Peter Denis, who ever continued to 
be kind to me, 


Every Saturday night I trudged home from 
Rye, as gay as school-boy could be. After 
Madame de Saverne’s death, the Chevalier de 
la Motte took our lodgings on the first floor. 
He was of an active disposition; and found 
business in plenty to occupy him. He would 
be absent from his lodgings for weeks and 
months. He made journeys on horseback in- 
to the interior of the country; went to London 
often; and sometimes abroad with our fisher- 
men’s boats. As I have said, he learned our 
language well, and taught mehis. Mother's 
German was better than her French, and my 
book for reading the German was Doctor Lu- 
ther’s Bible; indeed that very volume in which 
poor M. de Saverne wrote down his prayer for 
the child whom he was to see only twice in 
this world. : 

Though Agnes’s little chamber was always 
ready at our house, where she was treated 
like a little lady, having a servant specially 
attached to her, and all the world to spoil 
her, she passed a great deal of her time with 
Mrs. Weston, of the Priory, who took a great 
affection for the child, even before she lost 
herown daughter. I have said that good 
masters were here found for her. She learned 
to speak English, as a native, of course, and 
French and music from the fathers who were 
always about the house. Whatever the 
child’s expenses or wants were, M. de & 
Motte generously defrayed them. After his 
journeys he would bring her back toys, sweat- 
meats, nicknacks fit for a little duchess. She 
lorded it over great and small in the Priory, 
in the Perruquery, as we may call my moth- 
er’s house—aye, andin the Rectory, too, where 


‘by this time, and were not mum, as fish gen- man Catholics he certainly. was most liberal. | Dr. and Mrs, Barnard were her very humble 
erally are: 


\He sent his wife to see Mrs. Weston, and an! servants, like all the rest of us. 
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And here I may as well tell you thatI was 
made to, become a member of the Church 
of England, because mother took huff at our 
French Protestants. who would continue 
persecuting her. for harboring . the papists, | 
and insisted that between the late poor Coun-| 
tess and the Cheyalier there had been an. un-| 
lawful intimacy. M. Borel, our pastor, preach- 
ed at poor mother several times, she said. Ij 
did not understand his innuendoes, being a 
simple child, I fear not caring much for ser- 
mons in those days. For grandpapa’s I know 
Idid not; he used to give us half an hour at 
morning, and half an hour at evening. Icould 
not help thinking of grandfather skipping out 
of the copper, and calling on us to spare his 
life on that day of the funeral ;and his preach- 
ing went in at one ear and out at t’other. One 
day—apropos of some pomatum which a cus- 
tomer wanted to buy, and rkiths Iknow mother 
made withlard and bergamot herself—I heard 
him tell such a fib to a customer that somehow 
Inever could respect the man afterward. _ He 
actually said the pomatum had just come to 
him from France direct—from the Dauphin’s 
own hair-dresser : and our neighbor I dare say 
would haye boughf it, but I said, ‘Oh, grand- 
papa, you must mean some other pomatum ! 
i saw mother make this with herown hands.” 
Grandfather actnally began tocry when I said 
this. He said I was being his death, He 
asked that somebody should fetch him out and 
hang him that moment. Why is there no 
bear, says he, to eat that litle monster’s head 
off, and destroy that prodigy of crime? Nay, 
Lused to think Iwas a monster sometimes ; he 
would goon so fiercely about my wickedness 
and perverseness, 

Doctor Barnard was passing by our pole one 
day, and our open door, when grandfather was 
preaching “pon this sin of m:ne, with a strap 
in one d, laying over my shoulders in the 
interva s of the pos Down goes the 
strapina minute asthe doctor's lean figure 
makes its appearance at the door ; and grand- 
father begins to smirk and bow, and hope his 
reverence was well. My heart was full. I 
had had sermon in the morning, and sermon 
at 5 oe and strapping every day that week ; 
and Heaven help me, I loathed that old man, 
and loathe him still. 

‘‘How can I, sir,” says I, bursting out into 
a passion of tears; ‘‘ how can I honor my 
graudfather and mother, if grandfather tells 
such d—— lies'as he does?’ And I stamped 
with my feet, trembling with wrath and indig-| 
nation atthe disgrace put upon me. I then 
burst out with my story, which there was no 
controverting ; and I will say grantfather, 
looked at me asif he would kill me; and I 
-ended my tale, sobbing, at the doctor’s knees. 

‘Listen, Mr. Duval,” says Dr. Barnard, very 
sternly; ‘‘I know a great deal more than) 

ou think about you and your doings. 

y advice to you is to treat this child 
well, and to leave off some practices which 
will get you into trouble, as sure as yourname 
is what itis. I know where your pigeons go 
to, and where they come from. And some| 
day, when I have you in my justice-room, we | 
shall see whether I will show you any more 
merey than you have shown to this child. ‘I, 
know you to be—” and the doctor whispered 
something into grandfather’s ear, and stalked | 
away. 

Can you guess by what name the doctor! 
called my grandfather?» If he called him) 
hypocrite, ma foi, he was not far wrong. But | 
the truth is, he called him smuggler, and that 
was a name which fitted hundreds of people, 
along our coast, I promise you, At Hythe, at 
Folkestone, at. Dover, Deal, Sandwich, there) 
were scores and scores of these gentry. All 
the way to London bas Bee depots, friends, 
and correspondents, and and along the 
Thames there were battles endless between 
them and the revenue people. Our friends 


“(the mackerel,” who came out at Monsieur 
de la Motte’s summons, of course were of this 
calling, One day when he came home from | 
one of his expeditions, I. remember jumping, 
forward to welcome him, for he was at one 


time very kind to mie, and as T ran into his 
arms he started back, and shrieked out an 
oath and a sacred-blue or two. - He was 
wounded in the arm! There had been a 
regular battle at Deal between the dragoons 
and revenue officers on the one side, and the 
smugglers and their friends.’ Cavalry had 
charged cavalry, and Monsieur de la Motte 
(his smuggling name, he ‘told me ’ afterward. 
was Mr. Paul or Pole) had fought on the 
mackerel side. i 

So were my gentlemen at tle Priory of the 
Mackerel party. Why, I could name you 
great names of merchants and’ bankers at Can- 
terbury, Dover, Rochester, who were engaged 
in this traffic. My grandfather, you see, 
howled with the wolves ; but then he used to 
wear a smug lamb’s-skin over his wolf’s hide. 
Ah, shall I thank Heaven like the Pharisee, 
that Lam not as those men are! Thope there 
is no harm in being thankful that I have been 
brought out of temptation; that I was not 
made a rogue‘at a child’s age; and that I did 
not come to the gallows as a man. Sucha 
fate has befallen more than one of the precious 
friends of my youth, as I shall have to relate 
im due season. 

That habit I had of speaking out every thing 
that was on my mind brought me, as a 
child, into innumerable scrapes, but I do 
thankfully believe has preserved me from 
still greater. What could you do with a 
little chatter-box, who, when his grandfather 
offered to sell a pot of pomatum as your 
true Pommade de Cythere, must cry out, “ No, 
eee mother made it with marrow and 

ergamot?” If anything happened which I 
was not to mention, I was sure to blunder out 
some account of it. Good Doctor Barnard, and 
my patron Captain Denis (who was a great 
friend of our rector), I suppose, used to joke 
about this propensity of mine, and would 
laugh forten minutes together as I told my 
stories ; and I think the doctor had a serious 
conversation with my mother on the matter ; 
for she said, ‘‘ He has reason. The boy shall 
not goany more. We will try and have one 
honest man‘in the family.” 

Goany more where? Now I will tell you 
(and I am much more ashamed of this than of 
the barber’s pole, Mousieur mon fils, that I 
can promise you). When I was boarding at 
the grocer’s at Rye, I and other boys were 
constantly down at the water, and wemanaged 
a boat pretty early. Rudge did not go out 
himself, being rheumatic and lazy, but his 
apprentice would be absent frequently all 
night ; and on more than one occasion I went 
out as odd boy in the boat to put my hand to 
anything. 

Those pigeons I spoke of anon came from 
Boulogne. When one arrived he brought a 
signal that our Boulogne correspoudent was on 
his way, and we might be on the look-out. 
The French boat would make’ for a point 
agreed upon, and we lie off until she came. 

e took cargo from her: barrels without num- 
ber, I remember. Once we saw her chased 
away by a revenue cutter. Oncethesameship 
fired at us. I did not know what the balls 
were which splashed alongside of us; but I 
remember the apprentice of Rudge’s (he used 
to make love to Miss R., and married her af- 
terward) singing out “Lord, have mercy !” in 
an awful consternation; and the chevalier cry- 
ing out, ‘‘Hold your tongue, miserable ! You 
were never born to be drowned or shoti” He 
had some hesitation about taking me out on 
this expedition. He was engaged in running 
smuggled goods, that is the fact; and ‘‘ smug- 
gler” was the word which Doctor Barnard 
whispered in my grandfather's ear. If we 
were hard pressed at certain points which we 
knew, and could ascertain by cross-bearings 
which we took, we would sink our kegs till a 
more convenient time, and then return and 
drag forthem, and bring them up with line 
and grapnel. 

I certainly behaved much better when we 
were fired at than that oaf of a Bevil, who 
lay howling his “‘ Lord, have mercy upon us!” 
at the bottom of the boat; but somehow 


| have fallen to my share. 


the chevalier discouraged my juvenile efforts 
in the smuggling line, from his fear of that 
unlucky tongue of mine, which would blab 
everything I knew. I may have been out a- 
fishing half a.dozen.times in.all ; but es- 
pecially after we had been fired at La Motte 
was for leaving me at home. My mother was 
aversé, too, to my becoming a seaman (a 
smuggler) by profession, Her aim was to 
make a gentleman of me, she said, and I am. 
most unfeignedly thankful to her for keeping 
'me out of mischief's way. ilad I been. per- 
mitted to herd along with the black sheep, Dr. 
| Barnard would never have been so kind tome 
as hewas;and, indeed, that good man showed 
me the greatest favor. WhenI came home 
from school he would often have me_ to the 
| Rectory and hear me my lessons,,and he 
was pleased to say I was a lively boy of good 
parts. 

The doctor received rents for his college 
at Oxford, which has considerable property in 
these parts, and twicea year would go to 
London and pay the moneys over. In my 
boyish times these journeys to London were 
by no means without danger; and if you will 
take a Gentleman's. Magazine from ihe shelf 
you will find a highway robbery or two in 
every month’s chronicle, . We boys at school 
were never tired of talking of highway- 
men and their feats. As I often had to walk 
overto Rye from home of anight (so as to 
be in time for early morning school) I must 
needs buy a little brass-barreled pistol, with 
which I practiced in secret, and which | had 
to hide, lest mother, or Rudge, or the school- 
master, should take it away from me. Once, 
as I was talking with a school-fellow, and va- 
poring about what we would do, were we at- 
tacked, I fired my. pistol and shot away apiece 
of his coat. I might have hit his stomach, 
not his coat—Heaven be good to us !—and this 
accident made me more careful in the use of 
my artillery. And now I used to practice with 
small shot instead of bullets, and pop at spar- § 
rows whenever I could get a chance. 

At Michaelmas, in the year 1776 (I promise 
you I remember the year), my dear and kind 
friend, Doctor Barnard, having to go to Lon- 
don with his rents, proposed to take me to 
London to see my other patron, Sir Peter 
Denis, between whom and the doctor there was. 
a great friendship; and it is to those dear 
friends that 1 owe the great good fortune 
which has befalien mein life. Indeed, when 
I think of what I might have been, and of 
what I have escaped, my heart is full of 
thankfulness for the great mercies which 
Well, at this hap- 
py and eventful Michaelmas~of 1776, Doc- 
tor Bernard .says to me, ‘‘ Denis, my child, 
if thy mother will grant leave, Ihavea mind 
to take thee to see thy godfather, Sir Peter 
Denis, in London. I am going up with my 
rents; my. neighbor Weston will share the 
horses with me, and thou shalt see the Tower 
and Mrs. Salmons’s wax-work before thou art 
a week older.” , 

You may suppose that this proposition made 
Master Denis Duval jump for joy. Of course 
I had heard of London all my life, and talked 
with people who had been there: but that I 
should go myself to Admiral Sir Peter Denis’s. 
house, and see the play, St. Paul’s, and Mrs. 
Salmons, here wasa height of bliss I never-had 
hoped to attain. ._I could not sleep for think- 
ing of my pleasure. I had some money, and 
L promised to buy as many toys for Agnes as 
| the chevalier used to bring her. My mother 
said I should go like a gentleman, and turned 
|me out in ared waistcoat with plate buttons, 
‘a cock to my hat, and ruffles to my shirts, . 
How I counted the hours of the night before 
our departure! I was up before the dawn, 
packing my little valise.. I got my little brass 
barreled pocket pistol, and I loaded it with 
shot. I put it away into my breast pocket, 
and if we met with a highwayman | promised 
myself he should have my charge.of lead in 
his face. 

The doctor's post-chaise was_at_his stables 
not very far from us. The stable lanterns 
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were alight, and Brown, the doctor’s man, 
cleaning the carriage, when Mr. Denis Duval 
comes up to the stable door, lugging his port- 
manteau after him through the twilight. Was 
ever daylight so long a-coming? Ah! There 
come the horses at last; the horses from the 
King’s Head, and old Pascoe, the one-eyed 
postillion. How wel: I remember the sound 
of their hoofs in that silent street ! I can tell 
everything that happened on that day ; what 
we had for dinner—viz. ; veal cutlets and 
French beans at Maidstone ; where we changed 
horses, and the color of the horses. ‘‘ Here, 
Brown! Here’s'my portmanteau! Isay, where 
shall I stow it?” My portmanteau was about 
as large as a good-sized appie-pie. I jump 
into the carriage, and we drive up to the Rec- 
tory ; and I think the doctor will never come 
out. There he is at last, with’ his mouth full 
of buttered toast, and I bob my head to him a 
hundred times out of the chaise window. Then 
I must jump out, forsooth. ‘“Brown, shall I give 
you ahand with the luggage?” says I; and I 
dare say they all laugh. Well, Iam so happy 
that any body may laugh who likes. The doe- 
tor comes out, his precious box under his arm. 
I see dear Mrs, Barnard’s great cap nodding at 
us out of the parlor window as we drive away 
from the Rectory door to stop a hundred yards 
farther on at the Priory ‘ 
There at the parlor window stands my dea 

little Agnes, in a white frock, in a great cap 
with a blue ribbon and bow, and curls clus- 
tering over her face. I wish Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds had painted thee in those days, my dear. 
But thou wert the very image of one of his 
little ladies, that one who became Duchess of 
Buccleugh afterward. There is my Agnes, 
and now presently comes out Mr. Weston’s 
man and luggage, and itis fixed on the roof, 
Him his master, Mr. Joseph Weston, follows. 
This was the most good-natured of the two, 
and I shall never forget my sensation of de- 
light when I saw him bring out two holster 
pistols, which he placed each in a pocket of 
the chaise. IsTommy Chapman, the apothe- 
cary's son of Westgate, alive yet, and does he 
remember my wageing my head to him as our 
chaise whirled byt He was shaking a mat 
at the door of his father’s shop as my ladyship, 
ct with my noble friends, passed 


y- 

First stage, Ham Street. The Bear. A gray 
horse and a bay to change, I remember them. 
Second stage, Ashford. Third stage........ I 
think I am asleep about the third stage: and 
no wonder, a poor little wretch who had been 
awake half the night before, and no doubt 
many nights previous, thinking of this won- 
derful journey, Fourth stage, Maidstone, the 
Bell. ‘‘ And here we will stop to dinner, Mas- 
ter Shrimpcatcher,” says the doctor, and I 
jump down out of the carriage nothing loth. 
The doctor followed with his box, of which he 
never lost sight. 

The doctor liked his ease in his inn, and 
took his sip of punch so comfortably, that I, 
for my part, thought he never would be gone. 
I was out in the stables and looking at the 
horses, and talking to the hostler who was 
rubbing his nag down. I dare say I hada 
peep into the kitchen, and at the pigeons in 
the inn-yard, and at all things which were to 
be seen at the Bell, while my two companions 
were still at their interminable punch. It was 
an old fashioned inn, with a gallery round the 
court-yard. Heaven bless us! Falstaff and 
Bardolph may have stopped there on the road 
toGadshill, I was in the stable looking at the 
nags, when Mr, Weston comes out ef theinn, 
looks round the court, opens the door of the 
post-chaise, takes out his pistols, looks at the 
priming, and puts them backagain, Then we 
are off again, and time enough too, It seeme 
to me many hours since we had arrived at that 
creaking old Bell. And away we go through 


Addington, Eynesford, by miles and miles of 


hop-gardens. I dare say I did not look at the 
prospect much, beautiful though it might be, 
my gonng eyes being forever on the look-out 
for Saint Paul’s and London, 


Sra great part of the way Doctor Barnard 


and his companion had a fine controversy 
about their respective religions, for which each 
was alike zealous. Nay: it may be the rector 
invited Mr. Weston to take a place in his 
post-chaise in order to have this battle, for he 
never tired of arguing the question between | 
the two churches. Toward the close of the 
day Master Denis Duval fell asleep on Dr. 
‘Barnard’s shoulder, and the good-natured 
clergyman did not disturb him. 

I woke up with the sudden stoppage of the 
carriage. The evening was falling. Wewete 
upon a lonely common, and aman on horseback 
was at the window of the post-chaise. 

“Give us out that there box! and your 
money !” I heard him say in a gruff voice. Oh, 
Heavens ! we were actually stopped by a high- 
wayman! It was delightful. 

Mr. Weston jumped at his pistols very quick, 
“‘ Here’s our money, youscoundrel !” says he, 
and he fired point-blank at the rogue’s head, 
Confusion! Thepistol missed fire. He aimed 
the second, and again no report followed ! 

‘‘Some scoundrel has been tampering with 
these,” says Mr. Weston, aghast. 

“‘€ome,” says Captain Macheath, ‘‘ come, 
| your—” 

But the next word the fellow spoke was a 
frightful oath ; for I took up my little pistol 
which was full of shot, and fired it into his 
face. The man reeled, and I thought would 
have fallen out of his saddle. The postillion, 
frightened, no doubt, clapped spurs to his 
horse, and began to gallop. “Sha’n’t we stop 
and take that rascal, Sir,” said I to the doctor. 
On which Mr, Weston gave a peevish kind 
of push at me, and said, ‘‘ No, no. It is get- 
ting quite dark. Let us push on.” And, in- 
deed, the highwayman’s horse had taken 


fright, and we could see him galloping away 
across the commion. 

I was so elated to think that'I, a little boy, 
should have shot a live highwayman, that, 
I daresay, I bragged outrageously of my ac- 
‘tion. We set down Mr. Weston at his inn 
inthe Borough, and crossed London Bridge, 
and there I was in London at last. Yes, and 
that was the Monument, and then we came 
to the Exchange, and yonder,-yonder was St. 
Paul’s. We went up Holborn, aud so to Or- 
mand Street, where my patren lived ina noble 
mansion ;and where his wife, my Lady Dennis, 
received me witha great deal of kindness, 
You may be sure the battle with the highway- 
man was fought over again, and I got due 
credit from myself and others for my gal- 
lantry. 

Sir Peter and his lady introduced me toa 
number of their acquaintances as the little boy 
who shot the highwayman, They received a 
great deal of company, and I was frequently 
had in to their dessert. I suppose 1 must own 
that my home was below in the housekeeper’s 
room with Mrs, Jellicoe ; but my lady took 
such a fancy to me that she continually had 
me up stairs, took me out driving in her 
chariot, or ordered one of the footmen to 
take me to the sights of the town, and sent 
me in his charge to the play. It was the last 
year Garrick performed; and I saw him in the 
play of Macbeth, in a gold-laced blue coat, 
with scarlet plush waist-coat and breeches. 
Ormond street, Bloomsbury, was on the out- 
skirts of the town then, with open countr 
behind, stretching as faras Hampstead. Bed- 
ford House, north of Bloomsbury Sauare, with 
splendid gardens, was close by, and Montague 
House, where I saw stuffed camel-leopards, 
and all sorts of queer things from foreign 
countries. Then there were the Tower, and 
the Wax-work, and Westminster Abbey, and 
Vauxhall, What a glorious week of pleasure 
it was! At the week’s end the kind doctor 
went home again, and all those dear kind peo- 
ple'gave me presents, and cakes, and money, 
and spoiled the little boy who shot the high- 
wayman, 

The affair was actually put into the news- 
papers, and who should come to hear of it but 
my gracious sovereign himself. One day Sir 
Peter Denis took me to see Kew Gardens) and 
thenew Chinese pagoda her. Majesty had put 


up. While walking here, and surveying this _ 
eit place, I had the fortune to see his 

—j-sty, walki with our most ious 
ann the Pr-neeof W—-s, the Bishop FrOtha. 
burg, my namesake, and, I think, two, or it ' 
may be three, of the Princesses. Her M-—j-sty 
knew Sir Peter from having sailed with him, 
saluted him very graciously, and encaged him 
in conversation. And the Best of Monarchs, 
looking toward his humblest subject and ser- 
vant, said, ‘‘ What, what? Little boy shot 
the highwayman. Shot himin the face, Shot 
him in the face!” On which the youthful 
Pr-nces graciously looked toward me, and the 
King asking Sir Peter what my profession was 
to be, the admiral said I hoped to be a sailor 
and serve his Majesty. 

I promise you I was a mighty grand person- 
age when i went home; and both at Rye 
and Winchelsea scores of people asked 
me what the King said. On our return we 
heard of an accident which had ‘happened 
to Mr. Sam Weston, which ended most un- 
happily for that gentleman. On the very 
day when we set out for London he went 
out shooting—a sport of which he was very 
fond : but in climbing a hedge, and dragging 
his gun incautiously after him, the lock caught _ 
in a twig, and the piece discharged itself into 
the poor gentleman’s face, lodging a number 
of shot. into his le!t cheek, and into his eye, of 
which he lost the sight, after suffering much 
pain and torture, 

“Bless my soul! A charge of small shot 
in hisface! What an extraordinary thing !” 
cries Dr. Barnard, who came down to see 
mother and grandfather the day after our re- 
turn home. Mrs, Barnard had ‘told him of 
the accident at supper on the night previous. 
He had been shot or shot himself, the doctor 
could scarcé have looked more scared. He put 
me in the mind of Mr. Garrick, whom I had 
just seen at the playhouse, London, when he 
comes out after murdering the king. ~ 

“You look, docteur, as if you done it your- 
self,” says M. de la Motte, laughing, and in 
his English jargon. ‘‘ T'we time, three time, 
Isay, Weston, you shoot yourself, you carry 
you gun that way, and he say he not born to 
beshot, and he swear !” 

“But my good chevalier, Doctor Blades 
picked some bits of crape out of his eye, and 
thirteen or fourteen shot. What is thesize of 
your shot, Denny, with which you fired at the 
highwayman?” 

“Quid autem vides festucam in oculo fra- 
tris tui, doctor?’ says the chevalier; ‘that is 
good doctrine—Protestant or Popish, eh?’ On 
which the doctor held down his head, and 
said, ‘‘ Chevalier, Iam corrected; I was wrong 
—very wrong.” 

‘‘And as for crape,” Lamotte resumed, 
“‘ Weston isin mourning. He go to funeral at 
Canterbury four days ago. Yes, he tell me 
so. He and my friend Lutterloh go.” This 
Mr. Lutterloh was a German living near Can- 
terbury, with whom M. de la Motte had deal- 
ings. He had dealings with all sorts of peo- 
ple; and very queer dealings, too, as I began 
to understand, now that I was a stout boy ap- 
proaching fourteen years of age, and standing 
pretty tallin my shoes, 

De la Motte laughed then at the doctor’s sus- 
picions. ‘‘ Parsons and women all the same, 
save your respect, ma bonne Madame Duval, 
all tell tales; all believe evit of their neigh- 
bors, I tell you I see Westonshoot twenty, 
thirty time. Alwaysdrag his gun through 
hedge.” 

«But the crape—?” 

‘Bah! Always in mourning, Weston is! 
For shame of your cancans, little Denis! 
Never think such ae again. Don’t make 
Weston yourenemy. If a man say that of 
me, I would shoot him myself, parbleu!” 

“‘Butif he has done it?” 

‘«Parbleu! I would shoot him so much ze 
mor!” says the chevalier, with a stamp of his 
foot. And the first time he saw me alone he 
reverted tothe subject.  “‘ Listen, Denisol I” 
says he; ‘‘thou becomest.a great Ry Take 
my counsel, and hold thy tongue, ‘his sus- 
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aoe or wrong—I burn him the brain. 
Once, 


times? That night in the boat” (‘‘zat night 
in ze boat,” he used to say), ‘‘ when the reve- 
nué cutter fire, and your poor grandpapa how] 
—ah, how he howl! You don’t suppose we 
were there to look for lobstare-pot, eh? Tu 
n’as pas bronche, toi. Youdid not crane; you 
“show yourself a man of heart. And now, 
petit, apprends ate taire !” And he gave me 
‘a shake of the hand, and a coupleof guineas 
in it too, and went off to his stables on his bu- 
siness. He had two or three horses now, and 
was always on the trot; he was very liberal 
with hismoney, and used to haye handsome 
entertainments in his up-stairs room, and never 
quarreled about the bills which mother sent 
in. ‘Hold thy tongue, Denisol,” said he. 
‘<Never tell who comes in or who goes out. 
And mind thee, child, if thy tongue wags, 
wae birds oome whisper me, and say, ‘ He 
te Ws ” : 

I tried to obey his advice, and to rein in that 
truant tongue of mine. When Dr. and Mrs. 
Barnard themselves asked me the question I 
was mum, and perhaps rather disappointed the 
good old lady and the rector too by my re- 
ticence. For instance, Mrs. Barnard would 
say, ‘‘ That was a nice goose! saw going from 
market to your house, Denny.” 

** Goose is very nice, ma’am,” says I, 

“The chevalier often has dinners?” 

** Dines every day regular, ma’am.” 

«Sees the Westons a great deal ?” 

«Yes, ma’am,”’ I say, with an indescribable 
heart-pang. And the cause of that pang I 
may as welltell. You see, though I was only 
thirteen years old, and Agnes but eight, I 
loved that little maid with all my soul and 
strength. Boy or man, I never loved any 
other woman. I write these very words by 
my study fire in Fareport with madam oppo- 
site dozing oyer her noyel till the neighbors 
shall come to tea aud their rubber. Whenmy 
ik is run out, and my little tale is written, 
and yonder church that is ringing to seven 
o’clock eth shall toll for a certain D. D., 
you will please, good neighbors, to remember 
that I never loved any but yonder lady, and 


keep a place by Darby for Joan when her turn 
shall arrive, 

Now in the last year or two, since she had 
been adopted at the Priory, Agnes came less 
and less often to seeus, She did not go to 
church with us, being a Catholic. She learned 
from the 008 fathers her tutors. She learned 
music and French and dancing to perfection. 
All the country could not show a finer little 
lady, When sho came to our shop it was in- 
deed a little countess honoring us with a visit. 
Mother was gentle before her—grandfather 
obsequious—I, of course, her most humble 
little servant. Wednesday (a lalf-holiday), 
and half Saturday, and all Sunday I might 
come home from school ; and how I used to 
trudge, and how I longed to see that little 
maiden, any gentleman may imagine who has 
lost his heart to an Agnes of his own, 

The first day of my arrival at home, after 
the memorable London journey, I presented 
myself at the Priory, with my pocket full of 
presents forAgnes. The footman let me into 
the hall civilly enough; but the young lady 
was out with Mrs. Weston ina post-chaise. I 
might leave my message. v4 

wanted to give my message. Somehow, 
in that fortnight’s absence from home, I had 
so got to long after Agnes that I never had my 
little sweet-heart quite out of my mind. It 
may have been a silly thing, but I got alittle 
pocket-book, and wrote in French a journal 
of alll saw in London. I daresay there were 
some pretty faults in grammar, I remember 


a fine paragraph about my meeting the royal 
personage at Dew, and all their names written 
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down in order ; and this littie pocket-book I 
must needs send to Mademoiselle de Saverne. 

The next day I called again. Still Made- 
moiselle de Saverne was not to be seen ; but 
in the evening a servant brouglit a little note 
from her, in which she thanked her dear 
brother for his beautiful book. That was 
some consolation. She liked the pocket- 


book anyhow, I wonder, can you young people | 


uess what I did to it before I sent it away? 
Yes, Idid. ‘‘ One, tree, feefty time,” as the 
chevalier would say. The next morning quite 
early, I had to go back to school, having 
eae the doctor to work hard after my 

oliday ;and work I did with a will, at my 
French and my English and my Navigation. 
I thought Saturday would never come ; but 
it did at last, and I trotted as quick as legs 
would carry me from school to Winchelsea. 
My legs were growing apace now ; and es- 
pecially as they took me homeward few could 
outrun me. 

All good women are match-makers at heart. 
My dear Mrs. Barnard saw quite soon what my 
condition of mind was, and was touched by 
my boyish fervor, I called once, twice, thrice, 
atthe Priory, and never could get a sight of 
Miss Agnes. ‘The servant used to shrug his 
shoulder and laugh at me in an insolent way, 
and the last time—‘‘ You need not call any 
more, Wedon’t want our hair cut here, nor 


no pomatum, nor no soap, do you understand 
that?” and he slammed the door in my face. 
I was stunned by this insolence, and beside 
myself wit rage and mortification. I went 
to Mrs. Barnard and told her what had hap: 
pened to me. I burst into tears of passion 
and grief as I ee on a sofa by the 
good lady. I told her how I had rescued little 
Agnes, how I loved the little thing better than 
all the world. I spoke my heart out, and 
eased it somewhat, for the good lady wiped 
her eyes more than once, and finished by giving 
meakiss. She did more; she invited me to 
tea with her on the next Wednesday, when I 
came home from school, and who should be 
there but little Agnes. She blushed very 
much, Then she came toward me. Then she 
held up her little cheek to be kissed, and then 
she cried—oli, how she did cry! 


There were three people whimpering in that 
room, (How welll recollect it opening into the 
garden, and the little old blue dragon tea-cups 
and silver pot !) There were three persons, I 
say, crying ; a lady of fifty, a boy of thirteen, 
and a little girl of seven yearsof age. Can 
you guess what happened next? Of course 
the lady of fifty remembered that she had for- 
gotten her spectacles, and went up stairs to 
fetch them ; and then the little maiden began 
to open her heart to me, und told her dear 
Denny how she had been longing to see him, 
and how they were very angry with him at 
the Priory ; so angry that his name wasnever 
tobe spoken. ‘I'he chevalier said that, and | 
so did the gentlemen—especially Mr. Joseph, 
who had been dreadful since his accident, and 


gotten that little maiden. The father used to 
come and give her lessons three or four times 
inthe week, and she used to learn her lessons 
by heart, walking up and down in the great 
green walk inthe kitchen garden every morn- 
ing at eleven o'clock. I knew the kitchen 
garden! the wall was in North Lane, one of 
the old walls of the convent; at the end 
of the green walk there was a pear tree. 
And that was where she always went to learn 
her lessons. 

And here, I suppose, Mrs. Barnard returned 
to the room, having found her. spectacles. 
And as take mine of my nose and shut my 
eyes, that well-remembered scene of boyhood 
passes before them—the garden basking in 
the autumn eeeniethat cele maiden with 
peachy cheeks and glistening curls, that dear 
and kind oldlady, whosays, ‘‘’Tis time now, 
children, you should go home.’ 

I had to go to school that night ; but before 
I went I ran up.to North Lane and saw the old 
wall and the pear-tree behindit: And do you 
know Ithought I would try and get up the 
wall, and easy enough it was to find a footing 
between those crumbling old stones ; and when 
on the top I could look down from the branches 
of the tree into the garden below and see the 
house at the farther end. So that was the 
broad walk where Agnes learned her lessons? 
Master Denis Duval pretty soon had that les- 
son by heart. 

Yes ; but one day in the Christmas holidays, 
when there was a bitter frost, and the stones 
and the wall were so slippery that Mr. D. D. 
tore his fingers and his smalII]-clothes in climb- 
ing to his point of observation, it happened 
that litile Agnes was not sitting under the tree 
learning her lessons, and none but an idiot 
would have supposed that she would have 
come out on such a day, 

But who should be in the garden, pacing up 
and down the walk all white with hoar-frost, 
but Joseph Weston with his patch over 
his eye. Unluckily he nad one eye left 
with which he saw me; and the next moment 
Lheard the report of a tremendous oath, aud 
then a brickbat came whizzing at my head, so 
close that, had it struek me, it would hava 
knocked out my eye and my brains too. 

I was down the wall in a moment; it was 
slippery enough ; and two or three more brick- 
bats came @ nom addresse, but luckily tailed to 
hit their mark. 


CHAPTER VI. 
I ESCAPE FROM A GREAT DANGER. 


I \sPoxE of the affair of the brickbats, 2+ 
home, to Monsieur de la Motte only, not car 
ing to tell mother lest she should be inclined 
to resume her box-on-the-ear practice, for 
which I thought I was growing too old. In- 
deed, I had become a great boy. There weva 


one day (says my dear) when you ¢alled, he|not halfa dozen out of the sixty at Pocoek’s 
was behind the door with a great horsewhip, | who could beat me when I was thirteen years 
and said he would let you in, and flog your|old, and from these champions, were they 
soul out of your body, only Mrs. Westoncried, | ever so big, I never would submit toa thrash. 
and Mr, James said, ‘ Don’t be a fool, Joe.’|ing, without a fight on my part, in which, 


But something you have done to Mr. Joseph, 
dear Denny, and when yourname is mentioned, 
he rages and swears so that it is dreadful to 
hear him. What can make the gentlemen so 
angry with you?” 

“So he actually was waiting with a horse- 
whip, was he? In that case I know what || 
would do. I would never go about without 
my pistol. I have hit one fellow,” said I, 
‘‘andif any other man threatens me I will de- 
fend myself.” 

My dear Agnes said that they were very 
kind to her at the Priory, although she could 
not bear Mr. Joseph—that they gave her good 
masters, that she was to goto a good school 
kept by a Catholic lady at Arundel. And oh, 
how she wished her Denny would turn Catho- 
lic, and she prayed for him always, always! 
And for that matter I know some one who 
never night or morning on his knees has for- 


though I might get the worst, I was pretty 
sure to leave some ugly marks onmy adversa- 
ry’s nose and eyes. remember one lad es- 
pecially, Tom Parrot, by name, who was 
three years older than myself, and whom I 
could no more beat than a frigate can beat a 
seventy-four; but we engaged nevertheless, and 
after we had had some rounds together, Tom 
put one hand in his pocket, and, with a queer 
face and a great black eyeI had given him, 
says—‘‘ Well, Denny, I could doit—you know 
Icould: but I’m so lazy I don’t care about go- 
ingon.” And one of the botile-holders begin- 
ning to jeer, Tom fetches him such a rap on 
the ear thatI promise you he showed no incli- 
nation for laughing afterward. By-the-way, 
that knowledge of the noble art of fistiouts 
which I learned at school, I had to practice at 
sea presently in the cockpit of more than one 
of his Majesty’s ships of war. 


In pee of the slapping and caning at 
Lome T think M. de la Motte remonstrated with 
my mother, and represented to her that I was 
1 »v too old for that kindoftreatment. Indeed, 
\ .en I was fourteen, I was as tall as nd- 
tosher, and ina tussle I am sure I could have 
tripved his old heels up easily enough, and got 
the detter of him in fivo minutes. Do I speak 
of him with undue familiarity? I pretend no 
‘love for him ; I never could have any réspect. 
Some of his practices which I knew of made 
me turn from him, and his loud professions 
only increased my distrust. Monsieur mon 
jis, if ever you marry, and have @ son, J hope 
the little chap will have an honest man for # 
grandfather, and that you will b. able te say, 
“*T loved him,” when the daisies cover me. ° 

La Moite, then, caused ‘“‘the abolition of 
torture” in our house, and I was grateful to 
him. I had the queerest feeling toward that 
man, He was a perfect fine gentleman when 
he so wished ; of his money most liberal, witty 
{in a dry, erve! sort of way)—most tenderly at- 
tached to Agnes. Hh bien! As TI looked at his 
yellow, liandsome face, cold shudders would 
come over me, though at this time I did not 
know that Agnes’ father had fallen by his fa- 
tal hand. 

When I informed him of Mr. Joe Weston’s 
salute of brickbats he looked very grave. And 
J told him then, too, a thing which hadstruck 
me most forcibly—yviz., that the shout which 
Weston gave, and the oath which he uttered 
when he saw me on the wall, were precisely 
like the oath and execration uttered by the man 
with the craped face, at whom I fired from the 
post-chaise. 

© Bah, betise!”’ says La Motte. ‘* What 
didst thou on the wall? One does not steal 
pears at thy age.” 

Idare say Iturned red. ‘I heard some- 
body’s voice,” Isaid. ‘In fact, [heard Agnes 
singing in the garden, and—and I got on the 
wall to see her.” 

_ “What, you—yon, 4 little barber's boy, 
climb a wall £0 speak to Madmoiselle Agnesde 
Saverne, o1 onc of the most noble houses of 
Lorraine?” La Motte yelled, with a savage 
lauzth. “ Parbleu! Monsieur Weston has 
wel! done !” ; 

“Sir /’ said I in a towering rage. ‘Barber 
as [ am, my fathers were honorable Protestant 
clergymen in Alsace, and we are as good as 
highwaymen, at any rate! Barber, indeed !” 
Isay again. ‘And nowI am ready to swear 
thot the man who ewore at me, and the man I 
shot on the road, aré one and the same; and 
Pe goto Dr. Barnard’s, and swear it before 

marl” 

The chevalier looked aghast and threaten- 
ing for a while, ‘Zu me menaces, je crois, 
pct manant!” says he, grinding his teeth. 
* 'This is too strong. Listen, Denis Duval ! 
Eld thy tongue, or ‘evil will come to thee. 
Thou wilt mak> for tliyself enemies the miost 
unscrupulous and the most terrible—do you 
hear? I have placed Mademoiselle Agnes de 
Saverno with that admirable woman, Mistress 
Vreston, because she can meet at the Priory 
with society more fitting her noble birth than 
that which she will find under her grandfath- 
er's pole—parbleau. Ah, you dare mount on 
wall to look for Mademoiselle de Saverne? 
Car aux manstraps, mon garcon! Vive Dieu. 
Ii I see thee on that wall I will fire on thee, 
motte premier! You pretend to Madmoiselle 
Agnes. Ha! ha! hal” . And he grinned and 
looked like that cloven-footed gentlemen of 
whom Dr. Barnard talked. 

I felt that henceforward there was war be- 
t:veen La Motte and me. At this time I had 
suddenly shot up to be a young man, and wis 
not the obedient, prattling child of last year. 
Itold grandfather that I would bear no more 
punishment, such as the old man had been ac- 
customed to bestow upon me ; and once, when 
my mother lifted her hand, I struck it up, and 
gripepd itso tight that I frightened her. From 
that very day she never raised a hand to me. 


Ney, I think she was not ill pleased, and soon | 


actually began to spoil me. Nothing was too 
good forme. | know where the silk came 
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from which made my fine new waistcoat, and 
the cambrie for my ruffled shirts, but very 
much doubt whether they ever paid any duty. 
As I walked to church, I dare say f cocked 
my hat and strutted very consequentially. 
When Tom Billis, the baker’s boy, jeorod at 
my fine clothes, ‘‘Tom,” says I, ‘‘ I will take 
my coat and waistcoat off for half an hour on 
Monday, and give thee a beating if thou hasta 
mind ; but to-day let us be at peace and go to 
church.” 

On the mattor of church Tam not going to 
make any boast. That awful subject lies be. 
tween aman and his conscience, I have known 
men of lax faith pure and just in their lives, 
as I have met very loud-professing Christians 
loose in their morality, and hard and unjust in 
their devings. There was a littleold man at 
home—Iesven help him !—who was of this 
sort, and who, when I came to know his life, 
would put me into such a rage of revolt while 
preaching his daily and nightly sermons, that 
it was a wonder I was not enlisted among the 
seoffers and evil-doers altogether. I have 
known many a young man fall away, and be- 
come utterly reprobate, because the bond of 
discipline was tied too tightly upon him, and 
because he has found the preacher who was 
perpetually prating over him lax in his own 
conduct. I am thankful, then, that [had a 
better instructor than my old grandfather with 


his strap and hiseane; and was brought (I 


hope and trust) to a right. state of thinking by 
&man whose brain was wise, as his life was 
excellently benevolent and pure. This was 
my good friend Dr, Barnard, and to this day I 
remember conversations I had with him, and 
am quite sure they influenced my future life. 
Had I beenaltogether reckless and as lawless as 
many people of our acquaintance and neighbor- 
hood, he would have ceased to feel any inter- 
est in me; and instead of wearing his Majesty’s 
epaulets (which I trust I haye not disgraced), 
I might havo have been swabbing a smug- 
gler’s boat, or riding in a night caravan, with 
kegs beside me and pistols and cutlasses to de- 
fend me, as that unlucky La Motte owned for 
his part that he had done. My good mother, 
though she gave up the practice of smuggling, 
neyer could see the harm in it ; but looked on 
it as a game where you played you rstake, and 
lost or won it. She ceased to play, not be- 
cause it was wrong, but if was expedient no 
more; and Mr; Denis, her son, was the cause 
of her giving up this old trade. 

For me, I thankfully own that I was taught 
to see the matter in a gravyer light, not only by 
our doctors’ sermons (two or three of which, 
on the text of ‘‘Render unto Cesar,” he 
preached to the rage of a great number of his 
congregation), but by many talks which he 
had with me; when he showed me that I was 
in the wrong to break the laws of my country 
to which I owed obedience, as did every good 
citizen. He knew (fhough he never told me, 
and his reticence in this matter was surely 
very kind) that my poor father had died of 
wounds received in a smugglihg encounter ; 
but he showed me how dat a life must be 
loose, lawless, secret, and wicked ; must bring 
aman among desperate companions, and com- 
pel him to resist Caesar's lawful authority by 
rebeilion, and possibly murder. ‘‘'To thy mo- 
ther I have used other arguments, Denny my 
boy,” he said, very kindly. ‘“‘ land the Admiral 
want to make a gentleman of thee. Thy old 
grandfather is rich enough to help us if he 
chooses, I won't stop to inquire too strictly 
where all his money came from ;* but ’tis 
clear we can not make a gentlemanof a smug- 
gler’s boy, who may be transported any day, 
or, in case of armed resistance, may be—” 
And here my good doctor puts his hand to his 
ear, and indicates the punishment for piracy 
which was very common in my young time. 
‘* My Denny does not want to ride with acrape 
over his face, and fire pistols at revenue offi- 
cers! No! I pray you will evershow an hon- 
est countenance to the world. You will ren- 


*Baocu! where a prt of it went to I shall huve 
tu say presently.—D, D, 7 oa 


der unte Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, 
and—the rest, my child, you know.” 

Now, Lremarked about this man, that when 
he approached @ certain subject an involuntary 
awe came over him, and he hushed as it wers 
at the very idea of that sacred theme. It was 
very different with poor grandfather prating 
his sermons (and with some other pastors 
have heard), who used his name as familiar- 
ly as any other, and........but who am I 
to judge? and, my poor old grandfather, 
is there any need at this distance of 
time that I should be picking out the tra- 
bem in oculo tuo?...... Howbeit, on that night, 
as I was walking home after drinking tea with 
my dear dootok: ¥ made a vow that I would 
strive henceforth to lead an honest life ; that 
my tongue should speak the truth; and my 
‘hand should be sullied by no secret crime. And 
as I spoke I saw my _ dearest little mai- 
den’s light glimmering in her chamber, and the 
stars shining overhead, and felt—who could 
feel more bold and happy than 1? 

That walk schoolward by West Street cer- 
tainly was a detour. i might have gone a 
straighterroad, but then I should not have seen 
a certain window ; a little twinkling window 
in a gable of the Priory House, where the 
light used to be popped out at nine o’clock, 
T’other day, when we took oyer the King of 
France to Calais(his Royal Highness the Dukcof 
Clarence being in command), I must needs 
hire a post-chaise from Dover, to look at that 
old window in the Priory House at Winchelsea. 
I went through the old tears, despairs, trage- 
dies, I sighed as sentimentally, after 
forty years, as though the infandi do- 
lores were fresh upon me, as though I 
were the school-boy trudging back to his 
task, and taking a last look at his dearest 
joy. lused asa boy to try and pass that win- 
dow at nine, and I know a prayer was said for 
the inhabitant of yonder chamber. She knew 
my holidays, and my hours of going to school 
and returning thence, If my little maid hung 
ceriain signals in that window (such as a 
flower, for example, to indicate all was will. 
across-curtain, and so forth), 1 hope she prac- 
ticed no very. unjustifiable strategems. We 
agreed to consider that she was a prisonor in 
th® hands of the enemy; and we had few 
means of communication saye these simple ar- 
tifices, which are allowed to be fair in love or 
war. Monsieur de Ja Motte continued to live 
at our house, when his frequent affairs did not 
call him away thence; but, as I said, few 
words passed between us after that angry al- 
tercation already described, and he and 1 were 
never friends again. 

He warned me that I had another enemy, 
and facts strangely confirmed the chevalier’s 
warning. One Sunday night, as lwas going 
to school, a repetition of is brickbat assault 
‘was made upon me, and this time the smart 
cocked hat which mother had given me came 
in for such a battering as effectually spoiled 
its modish shape. I told Dr. Barnard of this 
second attempt, and tho good doctor was 
not a little puzzled. He began to think 
that he was not very wrong in espyi 
a beam in Joseph Weston’s eye. Woa 
to keep tho matter quiet, howcver, and 
a fortnight after, on anothor Sunda: evening, 
as I was going on my accustomed route to 
school, whom should I meet but the doctor and 
Mr. Weston walking together! A little way 
beyond the town gate there is a low wall round 
afield; and Dr. Barnard, going by this field 
a quarter of an hour before my usual time for 
passing, found Mr. Joseph Weston walking 
| there behind the stone inclosure ! 

‘Good-night, Denny,” says the dector, when 
he and his companion met me; but surly Mr. 
Weston said nothing. ‘‘ Haye you had any 
more brickbats at your head, my boy ?” the 
rector continued. 

Isaid I was not afraid. I had got a good 
pistol, and a bullet in it this time. 

‘‘He shot that scoundrel on the same day 
you were shot, Mr. Weston,” says the doctor, 

“Did he?” growls the other. 

“And your gun was loaded with the same- 
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sized shot which Denis used to pepper His ras- 
cal,” continues the doctor. ‘* I wonder if any 
of the crape went into the rascal’s wound ?” 

‘« Sir,” said Mr. Weston, with an oath, 
‘*what do you mean for to hint ?” 

““The ver: 
Denny hit when your brother and I traveled 
together. I am sorry to hear you use the 
language of such scoundrels, Mr. Weston.” 

“Tf you dare to suspect me of anything un- 
becaming a gentleman, I'll have the law of 
you, Mr. Parson, that I will!” roars the 
other, 

‘* Denis, mon garcon, tire ton pistolet de 
suite, et vise moi bien cet homme la,” says the 
doctor; and gripping hold of Weston’s arm, 
what does Dr. Barnard do but plunge his hand 
into Weston’s pocket, and draw thence another 
pistol! He said afterward he saw the brass 
butt sticking out of Weston’s coat, as the two 
were walking together, 

‘““What!” shrieks Mr. Weston; ‘‘is that 
young miscreant to go about armed, and tel 
every body he will murder me; and ain’t I for 
to defend myself? I walk in fear of my life 
for bim!” 

“You seem to me to be in the habit of trav- 
eling with pistols, Mr. Weston, and you know 
when people pass sometimes with money in 
their post-chaises.” 

«You scoundrel, you—you boy! I call you 
to witness the words this man have spoken. 
He have insulted me, and libeled me, and I'll 
have the dor on him as sure as I am born!” 
shouts the angry man. 

**Very good, Mr. Joseph Weston,” replied 
the other, fiercely. “And I will ask Mr. 
Blades, the surgeon, to bring the shot which 
he took from your eye, and the scraps of crape 
adhering to your face, and we will go to loras 
soon as you like!” 

Again I thought with a dreadful pang how 
Agnes was staying in that man’s house, and 
how this quarrel would more than ever divide 
her from me; for now she would tiot be allow- 
ed to visit the rectory—the dear neutral ground 
where I sometimes eae to see her. 

Weston never went to law with the doctor, 
ashe threatened. Some awkward questions 
would have been raised, which he would have 
found adifficulty in answering: and though 
he averred that his accident took place on the 
day before ourencounte with the beau masque 
on Dartford Common, a little witness on our 
side was ready to aver that Mr. Joe Weston 
left his house at the Priory before sunrise on 
the day when we took our journey to London, 
and that he returned the next morning with 
his eye bound up, when he sent for Mr. Blades 
the surgeon of ourtown. Being awake, and 
looking from her window, my witness saw 
Weston mount his horse by the stable-lantern 
below, and heard him swear at the groom as he 
rode out at the gate. Curses used to drop 
naturally out of this nice gentleman's lips; and 
it iscertain in his case that bad words and bad 
actions went together. 

The Westons were frequently absent from 
home, as was the chevalier our lodger, My 
dear little Agnes was allowed to come and see 
us at these times ; or slipped out by the gar- 
den-door, and ran to see her nurse Duval, as 
she always called my mother. I did not un- 
derstand for a while that there was any pro- 
hibition on the Westons’ part to Agnes visit- 
ing us, or knew that there was such mighty 
wrath harbored agaiust me in that house. 

I was glad, forthe sake of a peaceable life 
at home, as for honesty’s sake too, that my 
mother did not oppose my determination to 
take no share in that smuggling business in 
which our house still engaged. Any one who 
opposed mother in her own house had, I pro- 
mise you, no easy time: but she saw that 
if she wished to make a gentleman of her 
boy, he must be no smuggler’s apprentice ; 
and when M. le Chevalier, being appealed to, 
shrugged his shoulders and said he washed his 
hands of me—‘‘ Hh bien, M. de la Motte!” 
says she, ‘‘ we shall see if we can’t pass our- 
selves of you and our patronage. I imagine 


| “No,” replied he, with a groan, and one of his 
| gloomy looks, ‘‘ my friendship may do people 
|harm,but my enmity is worse—entendez vous?” 
|** Bah, bah |” says the stoutold lady, ‘‘ Den- 


|isot has a good courage of his own. What do 


oath the fellow used whom you say to me about enmity to abarmless boy, | 


|M. le Chevaiier?” 

I have told how, on the night of the funeral 
of Madame de Saverne, Monsieur de la Motte 
sent me out to assemble h‘s Mackerel men. 
Among these was the father of one of my own 
town play-fellows, by name Hookham,ssea-far- 
ing man, who had met with an accident at his 


have as boys)—‘‘ swear, Denis, ‘So help you, 
strike you down dead !’ you never will tell !” 

‘So help me, strike me down dead{” sad I. 

“ Well, then, those—you know who—the 
| gentlemen—want to do you some mischief.” 

“ What mischief can, they do to an honest 
boy?” I asked. 

“Oh, you don’t know what they are!” says 
Tom. ‘If they meana man harm, harm will 
happen to him, Father says no man ever 
comes to good who stands in Mr. Joe’s way. 


| Where’s John Wheeler, of Rre, who had a 
| quarrel with Mr. Joe? 


He’s in jail. Mr. 
Barnes, of Playden, had words with him at 


business—strained his back—and was incapa- 
ble of work for a time. Hookham was an im-| 
‘provident man ; tle rent got into arrears. My) 
grandfather was his landlord, and, I fear me, | 
not the most humane creditor in the world. | 
Now, when I returned home after my famous) 
visit to London, my patron, Sir Peter Denis, | 
‘gave me two guineas, and my lady made me| 
a present of ‘another. No doubt I should have} 


‘spent this money had I received it sooner in, 8' 


London ; but in our little town of Winchelsea | 
|there was nothing to tempt mein the shops, 
/except a fowling-piece at the pawnbroker’s, | 

for which I had a great longiig, But Mr. 

Triboulet wanted four guineas for the gun, 

and I had but three, and would not go into 

debt. He would have given me the piece on| 
|credit, and frequently tempted me with it, but 
| Tresisted manfully, though I could not help 
‘hankering about the shop, and going again 
‘and again to look at the beautiful gun. The) 
stock fitted my shoulder toa nicety, It was 

‘of the most beautiful workmanship. ‘ Why 
jnot take it now, Master Duval?’ Monsieur 
Triboulet saidto me ; ‘‘and pay me the remain-| 
ing guinea when you please. Evér so many 
gentlemen have heen to look atit; and I should 
be sorry now, indeed I should, to see such 2 
beauty go out of the town.” As I was talking 
to Triboulet (it may have been for the tenth 
time), some one came in with a telescope to 
pawn, and went away with fifreen shillings. 
‘Don’t you know who that is?” says Triboulet | 
(who was a chatter-box of aman). ‘‘ That is 
John Hookham’s wife. It is but hard times 
with them since John’s accident, Ihave more 
of their ds here, and, entre nous, John has 
a hard landlord, and quarter-day is just at 
hand.” Iknew well enough that John’s land- 
lord was hard, ashe was my own grandfather. 
“Tf I take my three pieces to Hookham,” 
thought I, ‘‘ he may find the rest of the rent ;” 
and so he did ; and my three guineas went into 
my grandfather’s pocket out of mine; and I 
suppose some one else bought the fowling-piece 
for which I had so longed. 


who was sitiing in his chair, groaning and 
haggard with his illness. ‘I can’t take it—l 
ought not to take it,” 


“ What, it is you who have given me this) 
money, Master Denis?” says poor Hookham, | 


Hastings market: and Mr. Barnes’sricks were 
burned down before six months were over. 
How was Thomas Berry taken, after desert- 
ing from the man-of-war? He is an awful 
man, Mr. Joe Weston is. Don’t get into his. 
way. Father says so, But you are not to 
tell—no, never, that he spoke about it. Don’t 
go alone to Rye of nights, father says, 
0 on any—and you know what not—any fish- 
tng business, except with those you know.” 
And so Tom leaves me with a finger to his lips 
and terror in his face. ‘ 

As for the fishing, though I loved a sail 
dearly, my mind was made up by good Dr. 
Barnard’s advice to me. I would have no 
more night-fishing such as I had seen some- 
times as a boy ; and when Rudge’s appren- 
tice one night invited me, and called me a 
coward for refusing to go, I showed him I 
was no coward as far as fisticuffs went, 
and stood out a battle with him, in which 
I do believe I should have proved conqueror, 
though the fellow was four years my senior, 
| had not his ally, Miss Sukey Rudge, joined 
him inthe midst of the fight, and knocked me 
down with the kitchen bellows, when they 
both belabored me, as I lay kicking on the 
ground. Mr. Eder Rudge came in at the 
close of this dreadful combat, and his aband- 
oued hussy of a daughter had the impudence 
to declare that the quarrel arose because I was 
rude to her—I, an innocent boy, who would »s 
soon have made love toa negress as to that. 
hideous, pock-marked, squinting, crooked, 
tipsy Sukey Rudge. I fall in love with Miss 
Squintum, indeed! I knew a pair of eyes at 
home so bright, innocent, and pure, that I 
should have been ashamed to look in them had. 
| I been guilty of such a rascally treason. My 
| little maid of Winchelsea heard of this hattle, 
| as she was daily hearing slanders against me 
| from those worthy Mr. Westons; but she 
| broke into a rage at the accusation, and said. 
| to the assembled gentlemen (as she told my 
good mother in after-days), ‘‘ Denis Duval is 
| not wicked. He is brave and he is good. And 
it is not true, the story you tell against him. 
It is.a lie !” 

And now, once more it happened that my 
little pistol helped to confound my enemies, 


“ Nay,” said I ; ‘‘I should only have brought 
a toy withit,and ifit comes to help you in 
distress I can do without my plaything.” 

There was quite a ehorus of benedictions 
from the poor family in consequence of this 
act of good nature ;and I daresay I went away 
'from Hookham’s mightily pleased with my- 
self and my own virtue, 


It appears I had not been gone long when 


and was to me, indeed, agude Wehr und Waf- 
fen. 1 was forever popping at marks with 
this little pieceof artillery. I polished, oiled, 
| and covered it with the utmost care, and kept 
itin my little room ina box, of which I had the 
| key. One day, by a most fortynate chance, 
|I ‘took my school-fellow, ‘Lon: Parrot, 
who became a great crony of mine, into 
| the room. We went up stairs, by the 
| private door of Rudge’s house, and not through 


Don’t. - 


Mr. Joe Weston came into see the man, and the shop, where Mademoiselle Figs and Mon- 
when he heard that I had relieved him, broke sigur theapprentice were s-rving theircustom- 
out into a flood of abuse agaiust me, cursed’ ers, and arrived in my room, we boys opened 
me for ascoundrel and impertinent jacka-| my box, examined the precious pi tol, screw, 
napes, who wasalways giving myself the airs | barrel, flints, powder-horn, etc., locked the box. 


of a gentleman, and flew out of the house in 
|a passion. Mother heard of the transaction, 
too, and pinched my ear with a grim satisfac- 
tion. Grandfather said nothing, but pocke-ed 
my three guineas when Mrs. Hookham brought 
‘them ; and, though I did not brag about the 
matter much, every thing is known in a small 
jtown, and I got a great deal of credit for a 
very ordinary good action. 

And now, strangely enoug!, Hookham’s boy 
confirmed to me what the Slindon priests had 
hinted to good Dr. Barnard. 


‘‘ Swear,” says} 


and wentaway to school, promising ourselves 
a good afternoon’s sport on that half-holiday. 
Lessons over, I returned hometo dinner. te 
find black looks from the inmates of the 
house where I lived, from the grocer, his 
daughter, his apprentice, and even the little er- 
rand-boy who blacked the boots and swept the 
shop stared at me impertinently, and said, 
«Oh, Denis, ain’t you going to catch it!” 

‘‘What is the matter?’ 1 asked, very 
haughtily. 


“Oh, my lord! We'll soon show your lord- 


that people are not always the better of it.” !Tom (with that wonderful energy we used to’ ship what is the matter? (This was a silly 
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nickname I had in the, town and at school, 
where, I believe, I gave myself not a few airs 
since I had worn my fine new clothes, and paid 
my visit to London.) ‘This accounts for his 
laced waistcoat, and his guineas which he 
flings about. Does your lordship know these 
here shillings and this half-crown? 
them, Mr. Beales! See the marks on them 
which I scratched with my own hand before I 
put them into the till from which my lord 
took ’em,.” 

‘‘Shillings—till?. What did they mean? 
“ How dare you ask, you little hypocrite !” 
screams out Miss Rudge. ‘‘I marked them 
shillings and that half-crown with my own 
needle, I did; and of that I can take my Bible 
oath.” 

‘Well, and what then ?” I asked, remember- 
ing how this young woman had not scrupled 
to bear false witness in another charge against 
me. 

‘““What then? They were in the till this 
morning, young fellow; and you know well 
enough where they were found afterward,” 
says Mr. Beales. ‘‘Come, come, This is a 
bad job. This is a sessions job, my lad.” 

‘«But where were they found?” again I 
asked. é 

‘We'll tell you that before Squire Boroughs 
and the magistrates, you young vagabond !” 

““You little viper, that have turned and 
stung me !” 

“You precious young scountrel |” 

“ You wicked, little, story telling, good-for- 
nothing little thief!” ery Rudge, the appren- 
tice, and Miss Rudge in a breath. And I 
stood bewildered by their outcry, and, indeed, 
not quite comprehending the charge which they 
made against me. 

“The magistrates are sitting at Town Hall 
now. We will take the little villain there at 
once,” says the grocer. ‘‘ You bring the box 
along with you,constable. Lord! Lord ! what 
will his poor grandfather say?” And, wonder- 
ing still at the charge made against me, I was 
made to walk through the streets to the Town 
Hall, passing on the way by at least a score of 
our boys, who were enjoying their half holiday. 
It was market-day, too, and the town full. . It 
is forty years ago, but I dream about that 
dreadful day still; and, an old gentleman of 
sixty, fancy myself walking through Rye mar- 
ket, with Mr. Beale’s fist clutching my collar! 

A number of our boys joined this EF pro- 
cession, and accompanied me into the magis- 
trates’ room. ‘‘ Denis Duval up for stealing 
money !” criesone. ‘“‘ This accounts for his 
fine clothes,” sneersanother. ‘‘ He’ll be hung,” 
saysathird. The market people stare, and 
crowd round, and jeer. I feel as if in a hor- 
rible nightmare, We pass under the pillars 
of the Market House, up the steps, to the 
Town Hall, where the magistrates were, who 
chose market-day for their sittings. 

How my heart throbbed, as 1 saw my dear 
Dr, Barnard seated among them ! 

‘Oh, doctor,” cries poor Denis, clasping his 
hands, ‘you don’t believe me guilty?” 

“‘ Guilty of what ?” cries the doctor, from 
the raised table round which the gentlemen 
sate. 

“ Guilty of stealing.” 

“Guilty of robbing my till.” 

‘*Guilty of taking two half-crowns, three 
shillings, and twopenee in copper, all marked,” 
shriek out Rudge, the apprentice, and Miss 
Rudge, in a breath, 

‘Denis Duval steal sixpences !” cries the 
doctor : ‘‘I would as soon believe he stole the 
dragon off the church-steeple !” 

‘* Silence, you boys! Silence in the court, 
there ; or flog ’em and turn ’em allout !” says 
the magisirate’s clerk, Some of our boys— 
friends of mine—who had crowded into the 
place, were hurrabing at my kind Doctor Bar- 
nard’s speech. 

“It is a most serious charge,” says the 
clerk. 

«But what is the charge, my good Mr. Hick- 
son? You might as well put me into the dock 
as that—” 

“Pray, Sir, will you allow the business of 


Look at] 


the court to go on?” asks the clerk, testily. 
“ Make your statement, Mr. Rudge, and don’t 
be afraid of any body. You are wnder the 
protection of the court, Sir.” 

And now for the first time I heard the par- 
ticulars of the charge made against me. 
Rudge, and his daughter after him, stated 
(on oath, Iam shocked to say) that for some | 
time past they had missed money from the 
till ; small sums of money, in shillings and 
half-crowns, they could not say how mnch. | 
It might be two pounds, three pounds in all ; 
but the money was cons*antly going. Atlast, 
Miss Rudge said, she was determined to mark 
some money, and did so; and that money was 
found in ‘that box which belonged to Denis 
Duval, and which the constable brought into) 
court. 

““Oh, gentlemen!” I cried’ out, in an 

ony, ‘‘ it’s a wicked, wicked lie, and it’s not 
the first she has told about me. A week ago 
she said I wanted to kiss her, and she and 
Bevil both set on me; and I never wanted to 
kiss the nasty thing, so help me—” 

“You did, you lying, wicked boy!” cries 
Miss Sukey. -“‘ And Edward Bevil came tomy 
rescue; and you struck me, like a low, mean 
coward; and we beat him well, and served him 
right, the little abandoned boy.” 

“And he kicked one of my teeth out—you 
did, you little villain!” roars Bevil, whose jaw 
had indeed suffered in that scuffle in the kitch- 
en, when his precious sweetheart came to his 
aid with the bellows. 

‘* He called me a coward, and I fought him 
fair, though he is ever so much older than 
me,” whimpers out the prisoner, ‘“* And Suk- 
ey Rudge set upon me, and beat me too; and 
if I kicked him, he kicked me.” 

‘“And since this kicking match they have 
found out that you stole their money, have 
they ?” says the doctor, and turns round, ap- 
pealing to his brother magistrates. 

‘«Miss Rudge, please to tell the rest of your 
story,” calls out the justices’ clerk. 

The rest of the Rudge’s story was, that hav 
ing their suspicions roused against me, they 
determined to examine my cupboards and 
boxes in my absence, to see whether the sto- 
len objects were to be found, and in my box 
they discovered the two marked half-crowns, 
the three marked shillings, a brass-barreled 
pistol which were nowin court. ‘‘ Me and Mr. 
Bevel, the apprentice, found the money in the 
box ; and we called my papa from the shop, 
and we fetched Mr. Beales, the constable, who 
lives over the way ; and when that little mon- 
ster came back from school we seized upon 
him and brought him before your worships. 


and hanging is what I said he would always 
come to,” shrieks my enemy, Miss Rudge. 

“Why, I have the key of that box in my 
pocket now !” I cried out. 

‘‘ Wehad means of opening of it,” says Miss 
Rudge, looking very red. 

‘Oh, if you have another key—” interposes 
the Doctor, 

’ “We broke it open with the tongs and po- 
ker,” says Miss Rudge, ‘‘ me and Edward did 
—I mean Mr, Bevil, the apprentice.” 

“When,” said I, ina great tremor. 

“When? When you ‘was at school, you 
little miscreant! Half an hour before you 
came back to dinner.” 

“Tom Parrot, Tom Parrot !” Ieried. ‘Call 
Tom Parrot, gentlemen. For goodness-sake 
call Tom!” Isaid, my heart beating so that I 
could hardly speak. 

“Here Iam, Denny!” pipes Tom in the 
crowd ; and presently he comes up to their 
honors on the bench. 

“Speak to Tom, Doctor, dear Doctor Bar- 
nard !” I continued. ‘‘' Tom, when did I show 
you my pistol ?” 


« Just before ten o’clock school.” 

** What did Ido?” 

“You unlocked your box, took thé pistol out 
of a handkerchief, showed it to me, and two 
flints, a powder horn, a bullet mould and 
some bullets, and put them back again, and 
locked the box.” 

*« Was there any money in the box?” 


‘« There was nothing in the box but the pis- 
tol and the bullets and things. I looked into 
it. It was as empty as my hand.” 

‘* And Denis Duval has been sitting by you 
in school ever since?” 

“« Ever since—except when I was called up 
and caned for my Corderius,” says Tom, with 
a roguish look ; and there was a great langh- 
ter and shout of applause from our boys of 
Pocock’s when this testimony was given in 
their school-fellow’s favor. 

My kind doctor held his hand over the rail- 
ing to me, and whenI took it my heart wasso 
full that my eyes overflowed. I thought of 
little Agnes. What would she have felt if 
her Denis had been committed as a thief? I 
had sucha rapture of thanksand gratitude 
that I think the pleasure of the acquittal was 
more than equivalent to the anguish of the 
accusation. What a shout all Pocock’s boys 
set up as I went out of the justice-room ! We 
trooped joyfully down the stairs, and there 
were fresh shouts and huzzahsas we got down 
to the market. I saw Mr. Joe Weston buying 
corn ata stall. He only looked at me once. 
His grinding teeth and his clenched riding- 
whip did not frighten me in the least now. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE LAST OF MY SCHOOL-DAYS, 


As our joyful procession of boys passed by 
Partlett’s, the pastry-cook’s, one of the boys— 
Samuel Arbin—I remember the fellow well— 
a greedy boy. with a large beard and whiskers, 
though only fifteen years old—insisted that I 
ought to stand treat, in consequence of my vic- 
tory over my enemies. As foras a groat went, 
I said I was ready ; for that was all the money 
T had. 

‘Oh you story-teller!” cried the other. 
‘What have you done with your three guineas 
which you were braggin about and showing 
to the boys at school? I suppose they were in 
the box when it was broken open.” This 
Samuel Arbin was one of the boys who had 
jeered when I was taken in charge by the 
constable, and would have liked me to be 
guilty, I almost think. I am afraid I had 

ragged about my money when I possessed it, 
and may have shown my shining gold pieces 
to some of the boys in school. 

“Tf know what he has done with his. 
money!” broke in my steadfast crony Tom 
Parrot. ‘‘He has given away every shilling 
of it to a poor family who wanted it, and no- 
body ever knew you to give away a shilling, 
Samuel Arbin,” he says. 

“Unless he could get eighteenpence by it!’* 
sang out another little voice. Ai 

“Tom Parrot, I’ll break every bone in your 
body, as sure as my name is Arbin!” cried the 
other, in a fury. 

“Sam Arbin,” said I, ‘‘ after you have fin- 
ished Tom, you must try me; or we'll do it 
now, if you like.” To say the truth, I had 
long had an inclination to try my hand 
against Arbin. He was an ill friend to me, 
and among the younger boys a bully anda 
usurer to boot, The rest called out, “‘A ring! 
aring! Let us go on the green and have it. 
out !” being in their innocent years always 
ready for a fight. 

But this one was never to come off : and (ex- 
cept in later days, when I went to revisit the 
old place and ask for a half-holiday for my 
young successors at Pocock’s) I was never 
again to see the ancient school-room. While 
we boys were brawling in the market-place 
before the pastry-cook’s door, Dr. Barnard. 
came up, and our quarrel was hushed in a mo- 
ment. 

‘What ! fighting and quarreling already ?” 
says the doctor, sternly. 

“Tt wasn’t Denny’s fault, Sir!” cried out. 
several of the boys. ‘‘It was Arbin hd 
And, indeed, I can say for myself that in aly 
my quarrels I have had in life, and they have 


r. 


_ fell from his kind eyes on my hand, which he 
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not been few, I consider I always have beenin 
the right, 

‘Come along with me, Denny,” says the | 
doctor, taking me by the shoulder : and heled 
me away and we took a walk in the town to- 
gether: and as we passed old Ypres Tower, 
which was built by King Stephen, they say, 
and was a fort inold days, but is used! as the) 
town prison now, ‘‘ Suppose you had been look- | 
ing from behind those bars now, Denny, and 
‘awaiting your trial at the ussizes? Yours 
would not have been a pleasant plight,” Dr. 
Barnard said. 

‘But I was innocent, Sir! 
was |” 

‘‘Yes. Praise be where praise is due, But 
if you had not providentially been able to 
proye your innocence—if you and your friend 
Parrot had not happened toinspect your box, 
you would have been in yonder place. Ha! 
there is the bell ringing for afternoon ser- 
vice, which my good friend, Dr. Wing, keeps 
up. Whatsay you? Shall we go and—and 
—offer up our thanks, Denny—for the—the 
immense peril from which—you have been— 
delivered?” 

I remember how my dear friend’s voice 
trembled as hespoke, and two or three drops 


You know I 


held. I followedhim.into thechurch. Indeed 
and indeed I was thankful for my deliverance 

_ from a great danger, and even more thankful 
so have the regard of the true gentleman, the 
wise and tender friend, who was there to guide, 
and cheer, and help me, 

As we read the last psalm appointed for that 
evening service, 1 remember how the good 
man, bowing his own head, out his hand upon 
mine ; and we recited together the psalm of 
thanks to the Highest who had had respect up- 
on the lowly, and who had stretched forth His 
hand upon the furiousness of my enemies, and 
whose right hand had saved-me. 

Dr. Wing recognized and greeted his com- 
rade when service was over ; and the one doc- 
tor presented me tothe other, who had been 
one of the magistrates on the bench at the 
time of my trial.- Dr. Wing asked usinto his 
house, where dinner was served at four o'clock 
and of course the transactions of the morning 
were agvin discussed. What could be the 
reason of the persecution against me? Who 
instigated it? There were matters connected 
with this story regarding which I could not 
speak. Should I do so, I must betray secrets 
which were not mine, and which implicated I 
knew not whom, and regarding which -I must 
hold my peace. Now, they are secrets no 
more. Tliat old society of smugglers is dis- 
solved long ago; nay, I shall have to tell pre- 
sently how I helped myself to break it up. 
Grandfather Rudge, the chevalier, the gen- 
tlemen of the Priory, were all connected in 
that great smuggling society of which I have 
spoken ; which had its depots all along the 
coast and inland, aud its correspondents from 
Dunkirk to Havre de Grace, I have saidasa 
boy how I had been on some of these ‘‘ fish- 
ing” expeditions ; and how, mainly by the ef- 
feet of my dear doctor’s advice, I had. with- 
drawn from all participation in this 
lawless and wicked life. When  Beyil 
called me a coward for refusing to 
take a share in a night-eruise, a quarrel 
ensued between us, ending in that battle royal 
which left. us all sprawling, and cutling and) 
kicking each other on the kitchen floor, Was 
it rage at the injury to her sweetheart’s| 
teeth, or hatred against myselt which induced | 
ay sweet Miss Sukey to propagate calumnies | 
against me? The provocation | had given cer- 
tainly did not seem to warrant such a deadly | 

§ wnity as prosecution and a perjury showed | 
uiust exist. _Howbeit, here was « reason for 
the anger of the grocer’s daughter and appren- 
tice. They would injure me inany way they 
could; and (as in the before-mentloned case of 
the bellows) take the first weap .n at hand to 
overthrow me, 

As magistrates of the county, and knowin 
a great deal of what was happening roun 


about them, and the character of their par- 


ishioners and neighbors, the two gentlemen 
could not, then, press me too closely. Smug- 
oe silk and lace, rum and brandy? Who 
nad not these in his possession along the Sus- 
sex and Kent coast? 

“And, Wing, will you promise me there 
are no ribbons in your house but such as have 
paid duty ?” asks one doctor of the other. 

““My good friend, itis lucky my wife has 

one to her tea-table,” replies Dr. Wing, ‘‘or 


| gave mea hand, the young ladies a stately 
| courtesy, and my good Dr, Barnard putting 
| hand under the arm of the barber’s grand- 
son, we quitted these kind people. I was not 
on the quarter-deck as yet, you see. I was 
but an humble lad belonging to ordinary 
tradesmen. 

By-the-way,I had forgotten to say that the 
| two clergymen, during their after-dinner talk, 
had employed a part of it in examining me as 


should not answer for the peace being kept.” | to my little store of learning at school, and my 


” 


“My dear Wing,” continues Dr. Bernard, 


future prospects. Of Latin lhad asmattering ; 


‘this brandy-punch is excellent, and is| French, owing to my birth, and owing to M. 
worthy of being smuggled. To run an anker) de la Motte’s instructions and conyersation, I 
of brandy seems no monstrous crime; but) could speak better than either of my two ex- 
when men engage in these lawless ventures at | aminers, and with quite the good manner and 


all, who knows how far the evil will go? I 
buy ten kegs of brandy from a French fishing | 
boat, I land it under a lie on the coast, I send | 
it inland ever so far, be it from here to York, 
and all my consignees lieand swindle. Iland| 
it, and lie to the revenue officer.. Under a lie| 
(that is a mutual secrecy) | sell it to the land- 
lord of the ‘ Bell’ at Maidstone, say—where a 
good friend of ours, Denny, looked at his pis- 
tals. You remember the day when his brother | 
received the charge of shot in his face? My 
landlord sells it to a customer under a lie. 
We are all engaged in crime, conspiracy, and 
falsehood; nay, if the revenue looks too close 
ly after us, we out with our pistols, and to} 
crime and conspiracy add murder. Do you 
suppose men engaged in lying every day. will 
scruple about a false oath in a witness-box? 
Crime engenders crime, Sir. Round about us, 
Wing, I kuow there exists a vast confederacy 
of fraud, greed, and rebellion. I name no 
names, Sir. I fear men high placed in the 
world’s esteem, and largely endowed with its 
riches too, are concerned in the pursuit of this 
godless, traffic of smuggling, and to what does 
it not lead them? ‘To falsehood, to wicked-., 
ness, to murder, to—” 

*«Tea, Sir, if you please, Sir,” says John! 
entering. ‘‘ My mistress and the young ladies 
are waiting.” 

The ladies had previously heard the story of 
poor Denis Duyal’s persecution and innocence, 
and had shown him great kindness. By the 
time when we joined them after dinner they 


conversation. I was well advanced, too, in 
arithmetic and geometry ; and Dampier's Voy- 
ages were as much my delight as those of Sin- 
bad or my friends Robinson Crusoe and Man 
Friday. I could passa good examination in 
navigation and seamanship, and could give an 
account of the different sailings, working-tides, 
double altitudes, and so forth. 

‘“And you can manage a boat at sea, too?” 
says Dr, Barnard, dryly. I blushed, Isuppose. 
T could do that, and could steer, reef and pull 
anoar, Atleast I coulddo so two years ago. 

‘* Denny, my boy,” says my good doctor, ‘‘! 
think ’tis time for thee to leave this school at 
any rate, and that our friend Sir Peter must 
provide for thee,” 

However he may desire to improvein learn- 
ing, no boy, I fancy, is very sorry when a pro- 
posal is made to him to leave school. I said 
that I should be too glad if Sir Peter, my pa- 
tron, would provide forme. With the edu- 
cation I had I ought to get on, the doctor said, 
and my grandfather, he was sure, would find 
the means for allowing me to appear like a 
gentleman. 

To fit a boy for appearance on the quarter- 
deck, and to enable him to rank with’ others, 
Thad heard would cost thirty or forty pounds 
a year at least. I asked, did Dr. Barnard 
think my grandfather could afford’ such a 
sum? 

“T know not your grandfather’s means,” 
Dr. Barnard answered, smiling. ‘‘He keeps 
his own counsel. But Il amvery much mis- 


had had time to perform a new toilet, bei 
engaged..to cards with some neighbors. I 
knew Mrs. Wing was a customer to my mo-| 
ther, for some of her French goods, and she 
would scarcely, on an ordinary occasion, haye 
admitted such a lowly guest to her table as 
the humble dressmaker’s boy ; but she and| 
the ladies were very kind, and my persecution 
and proved innocence had interested them in| 
my favor, 

“You have had a long sitting, gentle- 
men,” says Mrs, Wing; ‘I suppose you 
haye been deep in politics, and the quarrel 
with France.” 2 

““We haye been speaking of France and 
French goods, my dear,” said Dr, Wing, 
dryly. 

“ And of the awful crime of smuggling and | 
encouraging smuggling, my dear Mrs. Wing!” 
cries my doctor. 

“Indeed, Dr. Barnard!” Now, Mrs. Wing, 
and the young ladies were dressed in smart 
ne v caps and ribbons, which my poor mother 
supplied ; and ¢iey turned red, and I turned 
as red as the cap-ribbous, as I thought how 
my good ladies had been provided. No won- 
der Mrs, Wing was desirous to change the 
subject of conversation, 

“What is this young man to doafter his 
persecution ?” she asked. ‘‘ He can’t go back 
to Mr. Rudge—that horrid Wesleyun who has 
accused him of stealing.” 

No, indeed, Leould not go back. We had 
not thought about the matter untilthen, There 
had been a hundred things to agitate and in- 
terest me in the half-dozen hours since my ap 
prehension and dismissal. 

The doctor would take me to Wlnchelsea in | 
his chaise. I could not go back to my perse- 


jtaken, Denny, if he can not afford to make 


you a better allowance than many a fine gen- 
tleman can give his son. I believe him to be 
rich. Mind, I have no precise reason for my 
belief ; but ffancy, Master Denis, your good, 
spend neue ® Jishing has been very profitable to 

im.” 

How rich was he? I began to think of the 
treasures in my favorite “ Arabian Nights,” 
Did Dr. Barnard think my grandfather was 
very rich? Well—the doctor could not tell. 
The notion in Winchelsea was that old Mr. 
Denis was very well to do. At any rate I must 
go back to him, It was impossible that I 
should stay with the Rudge family after the 
insulting treatment I had had from them. 
The doctor said he would take me home with 
him in his chaise, if I would pack my little 
trunks; and with this talk we reached 
Rudge’s. shop, which I entered not 
without a beating heart. There was 
Rudge glaring at me from behind his desk, 
where he was posting his books. Tho appren- 
tice looked daggers at me as he came up 
through a trap-door from the cellar with a 
string of dip-candles ; and my ¢ .arming Miss 
Susan was behind the counter tossing up her 
ugly head, 

‘“Hol he’s come back have he?” says Miss 
Rudge. ‘As all the cupboards is locked in 
the parlor, you can go in and get your tea 
there, young man,” 

“T am going to take Denis home, Mr. 
Rudge,” ait my kind doctor. ‘‘He can not 
remain with you after the charge which you 
made against him this morning.’ 

“Of haying our marked money in his box ?” 
Do you go for to dare for to say we put it 
there?” cries miss, glaring now at me, now at 


cutors, that was clear, except to reclaim my 
little property and my poor little boxes, which 


they had: found means to open. Mrs. Wing! 


Doctor Barnard. ‘‘ Go to say that. Please to 


say that once, Dr. Barnard, before’ Mrs, Barker 
and Mrs. Scales” (these were two women wha 


Hs 


happened to be in the shop purchasing goods). 
«« Just be so good for to say before these ladies 
that we have put the money in that boy’s box, 
and we'll see whether there is not justice in 
Hengland for a poor girl whom you insult, 
because you are a magistrate and doctor indeed! 
Eh, if I was a man, I wouldn’t let some peo- 
ple’s gowns, and cassocks, and bands remain 
long on their backs—that I wouldn’t. And some 
people wouldn’t see a woman insultedif they 
wasn’t cowards !” 

As she said this, Miss Sukey looked at the 
cellar-trap, above which the apprentice’s head 
had appeared, but the doctor turned also toward 
it with a glance so threatening, that Bevil 
let the trap fall suddenly down, not a little to 
my doctor’s amusement. 

“Go and pack thy trunk, Denny. I will 
come back for thee half an hour. Mr. 
Rudge must see that after being so insulted as 
you have been, you never as a gentleman can 
stay in his house.” 


“ A pretty gentleman, indeed!” ejaculates | § 
| board, and is the spoons safe ?” 


Miss Rudge. ‘‘ Pray,, how long since wasbar- 
bers gentlemen, I should like tc know? Mrs. 
Scales mum, Mrs. Barker mum—did you ever 
have your hair dressed by a gentleman? If 
you want for to hay. it, you must gv to Moun- 
seer Duval, at Winchelsea, which onc of the 
name was hung, Mrs. Barker mum, for a thicf 
and a robber, and he won't be the last 
neither |” 

There was no use in bandying abuse with 
tltis woman. ‘‘I will go and get my ’-unk, 
and be ready, Sir,” I said to the doctor; »ut 
his back was no sooner turned than the raging 
vir: opposite me burst out with a fury of 
words that I certainly can’t remember after 
five-and-forty years. I fancy I se now the 
little green eyes gleaming hatred atm: the 
lean arms a-kimbo, the feet stamping as she 
hisses out every imaginable imprecation at my 
poor head, 

** Will no man help me, and stand by and 
see that barber's boy insult me?’ she cried. 
* Bavil, I say—Bevil | ’elp me.” 

I ran up stairs to my little room, and was 
not twenty minutes in making up my 
packages. I had passed years in that little 
room, and somehow grieved to leave it. The 
odious people had injured me, and yet I would 
have liked to part friends with them. I had 
passed delightful nights there in the company 
of Robinson Crusoe, mariner,and Monsieur Gal- 
land and his Contes Arabes, and Hector of 
Troy, whose adventures and lamentable death 
(outof Mr. Pope) I could recite by heart; and I 
had hadweary nights, too, with my school-books. 
cramming that crabbed Latin grammar into 
my puzzled brain. With arithmetic, logar- 
ithms, and mathematics I have said Iwas more 
familiar. I'took a pretty good place in our 
school with them, and ranked before many 
boys of greater age. 

And now my boxes being packed (my little 
library being stowed away in that which con- 
tained my famous pistol), I brought them down 
stairs, with nobody to help me, and had them 
in the passage ready against Dr. Barnard’s ar- 
rival, The passage is behind the back-shop at 
Rudge’s—(dear me! how well I remember it!) 
—and adoor thence leads into a side-street 
Ontheother side of this passage is the kitchen, 
where had been the fight which has been des- 
cribed already, and where we commonly took 
our meals. 

Ldeclare I went into that kitchen disposed 
to part friends with all these people—to for- 
give Miss Sukey her lies, and Bevil his cuffs, 
and all the past quarrels between us. Old 
Rudge was by the fire having his supper ; Miss 
Sukey opposite tohim. Poulson, as yet, was 
minding the shop, 

“I have come to shake hands before going 
away,” | said. 

«You're a-going, are you? And pray, Sir, 
wherehever are you a-going of?” sxys Miss Su- 
key, over her tea.. 

“J am going home with Dr. Barnard. I 


can’t stop in this house after you have accused 
ing your money.” 


me of 
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“Stealing? Wasn’t the money in your bor, 
you little beastly thief?” 

“Oh, you young reprobate, I am surprised 
the bears don’t come in and eat you,” groaris 
old Rudge. ‘‘ You have shortened my life 
with your wickedness, that you have; andif 
you don’t bring your good grandfather's gray 
hairs with Sorrow to the grave I shall be surpris- 
ed, that Ishall. You, who come of a pious fami- 
ly--I tremble wheh I think of you, Denis Duval!” | 

“Tremble ! Path ! the wicked little beast! | 
he makes me sick, ‘he do!” cries Miss Sukey, 
with looks of genuine loathing. 

“‘Let him depart from among us!” cries 
Rudge. 

«Never do I wish to see his ugly face 
again |” exclaims the gentle Susan. 

“Tam going as soon as Dr. Barnard’s chaise 
comes,” I said. ‘‘ My boxes are in the passage | 
now, ready packed,” 

“Ready packed, are they? Is there any 
more of our money in them, you little miscre- 
ant? Pa, is your silver tankard in the cup- 
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street, flung’ light into the passage ; and be- 
hold, we three warriors were sprawling on 
the floor in the higgledy-piggledy stage of the 
battle as my mother entered ! 

What ascene fora mother with a strong 
arm, a warm heart and ahigh temper! Mad- 
ame Duval rushed instantly at Miss Susan, and 
tore her shrieking from my body, which fair 
Susan was pommeling with the whip. A part 
of Susan's cap and tufts of her red hair were 
torn off by this maternal Amazon, and Susan 
was hurled through the open door into the 
kitchen, where she fell before her frightened 
father. I don’t know how mauy blows my 
parent inflicted upon this creature. Mother 
might have slain her, but that the chaste Su- 
sanna, screaming shrilly, rolled under the deal 
kitchen table. 

Madame Duval had wrenched away from 
this young person the horsewhip with which 
Susan had been operating uron the shoulders. 
of her only son, and snatched the weapon as 
her fallen foedropped. Aud now, my mamma, 


| seeing old Mr. Rudge sitting in a ghastly state 


I think poor Sukey had been drinking to! of terrorix thecorner, rushed at the grocer, and 


drive away the mortifications of the mornin 
in the court-house. She became more excite 
and violent with every word she spoke, and 
shrieked and clenched her fists at me like a 
mad woman. 

‘Susanna, you have had false witness bore 
against “you, my child; and you are not the 
first of your name, But be calm, be calm ; 
it’s our duty to be calm !” 

««Eh !” (here she gives a grunt) “calm with 
that sneak—that pig—that liar—that beast! 


in one minute, with butt and thong, inflicted 
a score of lashes over his face, nose, and eyes, 
for which anybody who chooses may pity him. 
““Ah, you will call my boy a thief, will you? 
Ah, you will take my Denny before the justices, 
will you? Prends moi ca, gredin! Attrape, 
lache ! Nimmt noch ein paar Schlage, Spitz- 
bue!” cries out mother, in that polyglot. 
language of English, French, High-Dutch, 
which she always used when excited. 
My good mother could shave and dress. 


Where’s Edward Beyil? Why don’t he come | gentlemen’s heads as well as any man; 


forward like a man,° and flog the young 
scoundrel’s life out?” shrieks Susanna. 
“Oh, with this here horsewhip, how I 
would like to give it you?” (She clutch- 
ed her father’s whip from the dresser, 
where it commonly hung on two hooks. ‘Oh, 
you—you villain! you have got your pis- 
tol, have you? Shoot me, you little coward, 
I ain’t afraid of you! You have your pistol in 
your box, have you?” (I uselessly said as 
much in reply to this taunt.) ‘Stop! I say, 
Pa !—that young thief’isn’t going away with 
them boxes; und robbing the whole house as he 
may. Open the boxes this instant! We'll 
see he’s stole nothing ! Open them, I say !” 

I said I would do nothing of the kind. My 
blood was boiling up at this brutual behavior ; 
and as she dashed out of the room to seize one 
of my boxes I put myself before her and sat 
down on it. 

This was assuredly a bad position to take, 
for the furious vixen began to strike me and 
lash at my face with the riding-whip, and it 
was more than I could do to wrench it from 
her. 

Of course, at this act of defense on my part, 
Miss Sukey yelled for help, and called out, ‘‘Ed- 
ward! Ned Bevil! The coward is a striking 
me! Help, Ned!” At this the shop door flies 
open, aud Sukey’s champion is abouttorush on 
me, but he breaks downover my other box with 
a crash of his shins and frightful execrations. 
Hisnose is prone on the pavement ; Miss Sukey 
is wildly laying about her with her horsewhip 
(and I think Bevil’s jacket came in for most of 
the blows); we are all higgledy-piggledy 
plunging and scuffling in the dark—when 
carriage drives up, which I had not heard in 
the noise of action, and, as the hall door open- 
ed, I was pleased to think that Dr. Barnard 
had arrived, according to his promise. 

It was not the doctor. The new-comer 
wore a gown, but not a cassock. Sv von after 
my trial. before the magistrates was over, our 
neighbor, John Jephson, of Winchelsea, 
mounted his cart and rode ‘home from Rye 
market. He straight-way went to our house, 
and told my mother of the strange scene 
which had just occurred, and of my accuka- 
tion before the magistrates and acquittal. She 
begged, she ordered Jephson to lend her his 
cart. She seized whip and reins ; she drove 
over to Rye; and I don’t envy Jephson’s old 

y mare that journey with such a charioteer 
hind her. ‘The door, opening from the 


a|‘‘Who put the money in Denny's 


and faith I am certain that no man 


in all Europe gota better dressing than Mr. 
Rudge on that evening. 

Bless me! J have written near a page to de- 
scribe a battle which could not have lasted 
five minutes. Mother’s cart was drawn up ut 
the side-street while she was victoriously en- 
gaged within, Meanwhile, Dr. Barnard’s 
chaise had come to the front door of the shop, 
and he strode through it, and found us con- 
querers in possession of both fields, Since my 
last battle with Bevil, we both knew that I 
was more than a match for him. “In the 
king’s name I charge you drop your daggers,” 
as the man says in the play. Our wars were 
over on theappearance of the man of peace. 
Mother left off plying the whip over Rudge ; 
Miss Sukey came out from under the table ; 
Mr. Bevil rose, and slunk off to wash his 
bleeding face ; and when the wretched Rudge 
whimpered out that he would have the law for 
this assault, the doctor sternly said, ‘ You 
were three to one during part of the battle, 
three to two afterward, and after your test:- 
mony to-day, you perjured old miscreant, 
do you suppose any magistrate will believe 

‘ou ?” 
No. Nobody did believe them. A punish- 
ment fell on these bad people. 1 don’t know 
who gave the name, but Rudge and his daugh- 
ter were called Ananias and Sapphirain Rye ; 
and from that day the old man’s affairs seemed. 
to turn to the bad. When our boys of Po- 
cock’s met the grocer, his daughter, or hisap- 
prentice, the little miscreants would cry out, 
i Geet 
““Who bore false witness against his neigh- 
bor?” ‘* Kiss. the book, Sukey my dear, and. 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, do you hear?” They had a 
dreadful life, that poor grocer’s family, As for 
that rogue, Tom Parrott, he comes into the 
shop one market-day when the place was full, 
and asks for a penn’orth of sugar candy, ing 
payment for which he offers a penny to old 
Rudge sitting at his books behind his high 
desk. ‘*‘It'sa good bit of money,” says Tom 
(as bold as the brass which he was tendering). 
‘* It ain't marked, Mr. Rudge, like Denny Du- 
val’s money !” And, no doubt, at a si 
from the young reprobate, a chorus of boys 
posted outside began to.sing, ‘‘ Ananias | An- 
anias! He pretends to be so pious? An- 
anias and Saphia—” Well, well, the Saphia 


aa 


of these youn 
incorrectly wit 


from him and dealt henceforth with tlie opposi- 
tion grocer. Not long after my affair, Miss 
Sukey married the toothless apprentice, who 
got a bad bargain with her, sweet-heart or 
wife. Ishall have to tell presently what a 
penalty they (and some others) had to, pay for 
their wickedness ; and of anact of contrition 
on poor Miss Sukey’s part, whom, I am sure, 
I heartily forgive. 
mystery (which I could not understand, and 
Dr. Barnard could not, or would not) of the 
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wags was made to rhyme loping,all over the land to announce that we | 
a word. beginning with L. .were at war with France 
Nor was this the only punishment which be- we made our way home, clattered past us was only toonear, I paused ere I ran, 
ell the unhappy Rudge: Mrs. Wing and sever- | with his. twanging horn, crying his news of bell, still holding her wistful little b 
al of his chief patrons took away their custom | war with, Frence. 


One of them, as 


As we wound along the 
plain, we could see the French lights across 
the, Channel, , My life has. lasted for fifty 
years since then, and scarcely eyer since, but 
_for very, very brief intervals has that baleful 
| war-light ceased to burn 

| The messenger who’ bore this important 


news arrived after we left Rye, byt, riding at 


‘a much quicker pace than that which our, 
Then was cleared up that | doctor’s nag practiced, overtook us ere we had | 


;reached our own town of Winchelsea, . All 


‘eur town was alive with the news in half | 


persecutions directed against.an humble lad, |an hour; and in the market-place, the public 
who never, except in self-defense, did harm to | houses, and from house to house, people as- 


any mortal, 

shouldered the trunks, causes ofthe late 
samentable war,-and put them into mother’s 
cart, into which I was about to mount, but the 
shrewd old: lady would notlet me take a place 
beside her, ‘‘I can drive well enough. Go 
thou in the chaise with the doctor. He can 
_ talk to thee better, my son, than an ignorant 
woman likeme. Neighbor Jephson told me 
how the good gentleman stood by thee in the 
justice-court. Ifever lor mine can do any 
thing to repay him. he may command me. 
Houp, Schimmel? Fort! Shalt soon be to 
house !” 
bag and baggage, as the night was beginning 
0 fall. 

Iwent out of the Rudges’ house, into which 
I have never sincw set foot. I took my place 
in the chaise bymy kind Dr. Barnard, We 
passed through Winchelsea gate, and dipped 
down into the marshy plain beyond with bright 
glimpses of the Channel shining beside us, 
and the stars glittering overhead. We talk- 
ed of the affair of the day, of course— 
the affair most interesting, that is, to 
me, who could thing of nothing but mag- 
istrates, and committals, and acquittals, The 
doctor repeated his firm conviction that there 
Wasa great smuggling conspiracy all along 
the coast and neighborhood. Master Rudge 
was a member of the fraternity (which, indeed, 
i knew, having been out with his people 
once or twice, asl have told, to\my shame). 
*‘ Perhaps’ there were other people of my 
acquaintance who belonged to the same 
society?” the doctor said, drily. ‘Gee up, 
Daisy! Thére were other people of my acquain- 
tance who were to be found at Winchelsea as 
wellasat Rye. Your preciousone-eyed enemy 
is init ; so, I have no doubt, is Monsieur le 
Chevalier dela Motte, so is—can you guess 
the name of any one besides, Denny ?” 

“Yes, Sir,” I said, sadly ; I knew my own 
grandfather was engaged in that traflice 

“But if—if others are, I promise you, on my 
honor, I never willembark in it,” I added 

«Twill be more dangerous now that it has 
been. There will be obstacles to crossing the 
Channel which the contraband gentlemen have 
not known for some time past. Have you not 
heard the news ?” 

* What news?” Indeed I had thought of 
none but my own affairs; A post had come in 
that very evening from London, bringing intel- 
ligence of no little importance evento poor me, 
as it turned out. And the news /was that his 
Majesty the King, having been informed that 
a treaty of amity and commerce had been 
signed between the Court of France and cor- 
tain persons employed by his Majesty’s revolt 
ed subjects in North America, has judged it 
necessary to send orders to his embassador to 
withdraw from the French Court. ., .and re- 
lying with the firmest confidence upon the 
zealous and affectionate support of his faithful 
people, he is determined to prepare to exert, if 
it should be necessary, all the forces and re- 
sourcés of his kingdom, which he trusts will 
' be adequate to repel every insult and attack, 

and to maintain and. uphold the power and 


—_ 


= yale of this country. 


as I was coming ont of Rye court-house, 
thinking of nothing but my enemies, and m; 
' @ials, and my triumphs, post-boys were gal- 


|having the better of the parent at this time. |tor’s opinions. 


\sembled and talked, So we were at war 
‘again with our neighbors across the Channel, 
ae well as with our rebellious children in 
America ; and the rebellious children were 


Hand in hand we two young ones walked 
from the Rectory to the Priory House, which 
at the 
and in 
mine. 

‘* You willnever be my enemy, Denny, will 
you?” she said, looking up, 
| “‘My dear,” I faltered out, ‘I will love 
,you for ever and ever!” I thought of the 
jinfant whom I brought home in my arms from 
the sea-shore, and once more my dearest maid. 
jen was held in them, and my heart throbbed 
with an exquisite bliss, 


j 


CHAPTER VIL 
DENIS AT SEA. 
I PROMISE you there was no doubt or hesi- 


tation next Sunday regarding our good rec- 
Ever since the war with 


| We boys at Pocock’s had fought the war America began, he had, to the best of 


|stoutly and with great elation at first. 


Over 


his power, exhorted his people to be loyal, 


|our- maps we had pursued the rebels, and and testified to the authority of Casar. ‘ War,” 


And with this she was off with my | 
|had to surrender with General Burgoyne at 


,and British valor being beat. 


|rot, sitting next to me in school. 


beaten them in. repeated encounters. We 
routed them on Long Island, We con- 
quered them at Brandywine. . We vanquished 
them gloriously at Bunker’s Hill, We 
marched triumphantly into Philadelphia with 
Howe, We were quite bewildered when we 


Saratoga; being, somehow, not accus: 
tomed to hear of British armies surrendering, 
““We had a 
half-holiday for Long Island,” says Tom Par- | 
‘* T suppose 
weshall be flogged all round for Saratoga.” 
As for those Frenchmen, we knew of their 
treason for a long time past, and were gather- 
ing up wrath against them. Protestant 
Frenchmen, it was agreed, were of a different 
sort ; and Ithink the banished Huguenots of 
France have not been unworthy subjects of our 
new. sovereign. 

There was one dear little Frenchwoman in | 
Winchelsea whc *own'wasa sad rebel. When j 
Mrs. Barnard, taking about the war, turned 
round to Agnes, and said, ‘‘ Agnes, my child, 
on what side are you!” Mademoiselle de 
Barr blushed very red, and said, ‘‘I am a 
French girl, and lam of the side of my coun: 
try. Vive la France! vive le Roi!” 

“Oh, Agnes! oh, you perverted, ungrate— 
ful little, little monster !” cries Mrs. Barnard, 
beginning to weep. 

But the doctor, far from being angry, smiled 
and looked pleased’; and making Agnes a 
mock reverence, he said. ‘‘ Mademoiselle de 
Saverne, 1 think a little Frenchwoman should 
befor France; and here isthe tray, and we won't 
fight until after supper.”. And as he spoke 
that night the prayer appointed by his Church 
for t..e time of war—prayed that we might be 
armed with His defense who is the only Giver 
of all yictory—I thought I never heard the 
good man’s voice more touching and solemn, 

When this daily and nightly ceremony was 
performed at the Rectory, a certain little per- 
son who belonged to the Roman Catholic faith 
used to sit aloof, her spiritual instructors for- 
bidding her to take part in our English wor- 
ship When it was over and the doctor's 
hous+hold had withdrawn, Miss Agnes had a 
flushed, almost angry face, . 

**But what am Ito do, Aunt Barnard ?” said 
the little rebel, ‘If 1 pray for you, I pray 
that my country may be conquered, and that 
you may be sayed and delivered out of our 
hands,” 

‘No, faith, my child, I think’ we will not 
call upon thee for Amen,” says the doctor, pat- 
ting her cheek. ' : 

‘T don't know why you should wish to pre- 
yail over my country,” whimpers the little 
maid. ‘‘I am sure l won't pray that any harm 
may happen to you, and aunt Barnard, and 
Denny—neyer, never!” And ina passion of 


he taught, “is not altogether an evil; and 
ordained of Heaven, as our illnesses and 
fevers doubtless are, for our good. It teaches 
‘obedience and contentment under privations ; 
it fortifies courage ; it tests loyalty ; it gives 
occasion for showing mercifulness of heart; 
moderation in victory ; endurance and cheer. 
fulness under defeat. The brave who do bat 
tle victoriously in their country’s cause leave 
a legacy of bokoe to their children. We 
English of the present day are the better for 
Crecy, and Agincourt, and Blenhemm. I do 
not grudge the Scots their day of Bannock- 
burn, nor the French their Fontenoy. Such 
valor proves the;manhood of nations. When 
we have conquered the American rebellion, as 
I have no doubt we shall do, I trust it will be 
found that these rebellious children of ours 
have comported themselves in a manner be- 
coming our English race, that they have been 
hardy and resolute, merciful and moderate. 
In that Declaration of War against France, 
which has just reached us, and which interests 
all England, and the men of this coast especi- 
ally, Lhaye no more doubt in my mind that 
the right is on oux side than I have that Queen 
Elizabeth had a right to resist the Spanish 
Armada, In an hour of almost equal peril, I 
pray we may show the same watchfulness, 
constancy, and valor; bracing ourselves to do 
the duty before us, and leaving the issue to 
the Giver of all Victory.” 

Ere he left the pulpit our good rector an. 
nounced that he would call a meeting for next 
market-day in our town-hall—a meeting of 
\gentry, farmers, and sea-faring men, to de 
vise means for the defense of our coast und 
harbors. The French might be upon us any 
day; and all our people were in a buzz of 
excitement. Volunteers and Fencibles pa- 
trolling our shores, and fishermen’s glasses 
forever on the lookout toward the opposite 
coast, 

We had a great meeting in the town-hall, 
and of the speakers it was who should be most 
loyal to king and country. Subscripiions for 
a Defense Fund were straightway set afoot. 
It was determined the Cinque Port towns 
should raise a regimentof Fencible:. In Win. 
chelsea alone the gentry and chief tradesmen 
agreed to raise a troop of volunteer horse to 
patrol along the shore and cominunicate with 
depots of the regularmilitary formed at Dover, 
Hastings, and Deal. The fishermen were en- 
rolled to serve as coast and look-out men. 
From Margate to Folkestone the coast was 
wa'ched and patrolled ; and privateers were 
/equipped and sént to sea from ar a the 
ports along our iine. On the French shore we 
neard of similar warlike preparations. The 
fishermen on either coast did not harm each 
other as yet, though presently they too fell to 
blows; and I have sad reason to know that a 


tears she buried her head against the breast 
of the good man, and we were all not a little 
moved. ; 


/ 


certain ancestor of mine did not altogether 
leave off his relations with his French friends 
However, at the meeting in the town-hall, 


not» paid unto Casar Cesar’s due. 


grandfather came forward with a subscrip. 
tion and along speech, He said that he and 
his co-religionists and countrymen of France 
had now for near a century _expe- 
rienced British hospitality and freedom, 
that when driven from home by Papist per- 
secution, they had found protection here, and 
that now was the time for French Protestants 
to show that they were grateful and faithful 
subjects of King George. Grandfather's 
speech was very warmly received ; that old 
man had lungs, and a knack of speaking, | 
which never failed him. He could spin out) 
sentences by the yard, as I knew, who had 
heard him expound for half hours together | 
with that droning voice which had long ceased 
(Heaven help me!) to carry conviction to the| 
heart of grandfather’s graceless grandson. 

hat fi had done, Mr, Joseph Weston, ‘of | 
the Priory, spoke, and with a good spirit too. 
(He and my dear friend, Mr. Sam, were both 
present, and seated with the gentlefolks and 
magistrates atthe raised end of the hall.) Mr. 
James said that as Mr. Duval had spoken for 
the French Protestants, he, for his part, could 
vouch for the loyalty of another body of men, 
the Roman Catholics of England. In the hour 
of danger he trusted that he and his brethren 
were as good subjects as any Protestants in 
the realm, And asa trifling test of his loyal- 
ty—though he believed his neighbor Duval 
was aricher man than himself (grandfather| 
shrieked a “ No, no!” and there was a roar of 
laughter in the hall)—he offered as a contri- 
bution to a defense fund to lay down two 
guineas for Mr. Duval’sone ! 

“JT will give my gains, I am sure,” says} 
grandfather, very meekly ; ‘‘and may that 
poor man’s mite be accepted and useful !” 

“One guinea !” roars Weston ; “‘I will give 
a hundred guineas !” 

«* And Ianother hundred,” says his brother. 
«We shall show, as Roman Catholic gentry 
of England, that we are not inferior in loyalty 
to our Protestant brethren.” 5 

“Put my fazer-in-law, Peter Duval, down 
for one ’ondred guinea !” calls out my mother, 
in her deep voice. ‘‘ Put we down for twenty- 
fife guinea, and my son Denis for twenty-fife 
guinea! We have eaten of English bread and 
we are grateful, and we sing with all our) 
hearts God safe King George ! 

Mother’s speech was received with great) 
applause, Farmers, gentry, shop-keepers, rich 
and poor, crowded forward to offer their sub- 
scription, Beforethe meeting broke up{avery 
handsome sum was promised for the arming 
and equipment of the Winchelsea Fencibles ; 
and old Colonel Evans, who had been present 
at Minden and Fontenoy, and young Mr. Bar- 
low, who had lost a leg at Brandywine, said 
that they would superintend the drilling of the 
Winchelsea Fencibles, until such time as his 
Majesty should send officers of his own to 
command the corps. Itwas agreed that every- 
body spoke and acted with public spirit. ‘Let 
the French land !” was our cry. ‘“‘ The men of 
Rye, the men of Winchelsea, the men of Hast- 
ings, will have a guard of honor to receive 
them on the shore!” 


That the French intended to try and land 
was an opinion pretty general among us, espe- 
cially when his Majesty’s proclamation came, 
announcing the great naval and military ar- 
maments which the enemy was Rreperne- 
We had certain communications with Boul- 
ogne, Calais, and Dunkirk still, and our fish- 
ing boats sometimes went as far as Ostend, 
which then belonged to the Emperor, Our 
informants brought us full news of all that 
was going on in those ports; of the troops 
assembled there, and royal French ships and 
privateers fitted out. was not much sur- 
prised one night to find our old Boulogne ally 
Bidois smoking his pipe with candi har in| 
the kitehen, regaling himself with a) 
glass of his own brandy, which I ym fed 

The pi- 
geons on the hill wero ing their journeys 
still. Once, when I went up to visit Farmer 
Perreau, I found M. dela Motte and a com- 
panion of his sending off one of these bids, 


| Tom what I thought about the matter ; but 
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and Damotte’s friend said, sulkilv, in Ger- | various Cinque Port stations, and found the 


man, ** What does the little Spitzbub do here?” 


father and my mother. 

This ally of the chevalier’s was a Lieuten 
ant Lutterloh, who had served in America in 
one of the Hessian regiments on our side, and | 
who was now pretty often in Winchelsea, | 
where he talked magnificently about the war | 
and his own achievements, both on the Conti- | 
nent and in our American provinces. He lived | 
near Canterbury as I heard. I guessed, of 
course, that he was one of the ‘* Mackerel” | 
party, and engaged in smuggling, like La- 
motte, the Westons, and my graceless old 
ea and his ally, Mr. Rudge, of Rye. 

shall have presently to tell how bitterly’ 
Monsieur de Ja Motte had afterwards to rue 
his acquaintance with this German. 

Knowing the chevalier’s intimacy with the 
od ak connected with the mackerel fishery, 

had little cause to be surprised at seeing him 
and the German captain together; though a cir- 
cumstance now arose, which might have induc- 
ed me to suppose him engaged in practices ye | 
morelawlessand dangerous than emage ling 
I was walking up to the hill—must I letslip| 
the whole truth, madam, in my memoirs? 
Well, it never did or will hurt my body ; and, 
as it only concerns you and me, may be told 
without fear. I frequently, I say, walked up 
the hill to look at these pigeons, for a certain 
young person was a great lover of pigeons, too, 
and occasionally would come to see Farmer 
Perreau’s columbarium. Did I love the sight 
of this dear white dove more than any other? 
Did it come sometimes fluttering to my heart? 
Ah !| the old blood throbs there with the mere 
recollection. I feel—shall we say how many 
years younger, my dear? In fine, those little 
walks to the pigeon-house are among the 
sweetest of all our stores of memories. 

I was coming away then, once from this 
house of billing and cooing, when I chanced 
to espy an old school-mate, ‘lhomas Measom by 
name, who was exceedingly proud of his new 
uniform as a private of our regimen of Win- 
chelsea Fencibles, was never tired of wearing 
it, analways walked out with his firelock over 
his shoulder. As I came up to Tom he had 
just discharged his piece and hit his bird, too. 
One of Farmer Perreau’s pigeons lay dead at 
Tom’s feet, one of the carrier pigeons, and the 
young fellow was ratherscared at what he had 
done, especially when he saw a little piece of 
Paper tied under the wing of the slain bird. 

e could not read the message, which was 
written in our German handwriting, and was 
only in three lines, which I was better able to 
decipher than Tom. I supposed at first that 
the message had to do with the smuggling 
business, in which so many of our friends 
were engaged, and Measom walked off rather 
hurriedly, being by no means anxious to fall 
into the farmer’s hands, who would be but ill- 
pleased at having one of his birds’ killed. 

I put the paper in my pocket, not tellin, 


did have a ah t, and determined to com- 
mence with my dear Dr. Barnard regarding it. 
Iasked to see him at the Rectory, and there 
read to him the contents of the paper which 
the poor messenger was bearing when Tom’s 
bal] brought him down. 

My good doctor was not a little excited and 
pleased when L interpreted the pigeon’s mes- 
cage to him, and epecially praised me for my re- 
ticence with Tom upon the subject. ‘‘ It may be 
amare’s nest we have discovered, Denny, my 
boy,” saysthe doctor ; ‘‘itmay be a matter of 


“Versteht vielliecht Deutsch,” murmered ty this 
Motte, hurriedly, and turned round to me with | asked. 


a grin of welcome, and asked news of grand- | 


importance. I will see Colonel Evans on this 
subject to-night.” We went off to Mr. Evans’s 
lodgings ; he was the old officer who had fought 
under the Duke of Cumberland, and was, like 
the doctor, a justice of peace for our country. 
I translated for the colonel the paper, which 
was to the following effect : © 
. (The paper is wanting.) 

Mr. Evans looked at a paper before him, con- 
taining an authorized list of the troops at the 


poor pigeon’s information quite correct. Was 
the chevalier’s writing? the gentleman 

No, I did not think it was M. de la 
Motte’s handwriting. Then I mentioned the 
other German in whose company | had seen M. 
dela Motte. The Monsieur Lutterich, whom 
Mr. Evans said he knew quite well. ‘‘If Lut- 
terich is engaged in the business,” said Mr. 
Evans, ‘‘ we shall know more about it; and he 
whispered something to. Doctor Barnard. 
Meanwhile he praised me exceedingly for my 
caution, enjoined me to say nothing regarding 
the matter, and to tell my comrade to hold his 
tongue. 

As for Tom Meason, he was less cautious. 
Tom talked about hisadventure to one or two 
cronies ; and to his parents, who.were trades- 
men like my. own, They occupied a snug 
house in. Winchelsea, with a garden and a 
good paddock. One day their horse was found 
dead in the stable. 

Another day their cow burst ‘and died, 
There used to be strange acts of revenge per- 
petrated in those days; and farmers, trades- 
men, or gentry, who rendered themselves ob- 
noxious to certain parties, had often to rue the 
enmity which they provoked. That my unhap- 
py old grandfather was, and remained in the 
smugglers’ league, I fear, is a fact which I 
can’t deny or palliate. He paid a heayy pen- 
alty, to be sure; but my narrative is not ad- 
yanced far enough to allow of my telling how 
the old man was visited for his sins. 

There came to visit our Winchelsea magis- 
trates Captain Pearson, of the Lynz frigate, 
then in the Downs; and I remembered this 
gentleman, having seen him at the house of 
my kind patron, Sir Peter Denis, in London. 
Mr. Pearson also recollected me as the little 
boy who had shot the highwayman ; and 
was much interested when he heard of the 
carrier pigeon, and the news which he bore. 
It éppunmeidhes he,as wellas Colonel Evans, 
were acquainted with Mr. Lutterloh. ‘‘ You 
area, good boy,” the captain said, “but we 
know,” said the captain, ‘‘all the news those 
birds carry.” 

At this time our whole coast was alarmed, 
and hourly expectant of a French invasion. 
The French fleet was said to outnumber ours in 
the Channel: the French army, we knew, was 
enormously superior to ourown. I canremem- 
ber the terror and the excitement; the panic of 
some, the braggart behavior of others ; and 
specially I recall the way in which ourchurch 
was cleared, one Sunday, by a rumor which 
ran through the pews that the French were 
actually landed. How the people rushed away 
from the building, and some of them whom I 
remember the loudest among the besepatts 
and singing their ‘‘Comeif you dare !” Moth- 
er and I in our pew, and Captain Pearson in 
the rector’s, were the only people whosate out 
theserman, of which Doctor Barnard would 
not abridge aline, and which, lown,.I thought 
was extremely tantalizingand provoking. He 
gave the blessing with more than ordinary 
slowness and solemnity ; and had to open his 
own pulpit. door and stalk down thesteps with- 
out the accompaniment of his usual escort, the 
clerk, who had skipped out of his desk and 
run away like the rest of the congregation. 
Doctor Barnard had me home to dinner at the 


Rectory ; my good mother being much too 
shrewd to be jealous of this kindness shown 
tome and not to her. When she waited upon 


Mrs, Barnard with her basket of laces and per- 
fumeries, mother stood as became her station 
asatradeswoman, ‘‘For thee, my son, ’tis 
diffierent,” shesaid. ‘‘I will have thee be a 
entleman:” and faith, I hope I have done my 
+ of my humble endeavor to fulfill the good 
lady’s wish. . 

The war, the probable desceut of the French, 
and the means of resisting the invasion, of 
course, formed the subject of the gentleman's 
conversation; and though I didnot understand 
all that passed, I was made to comprehend 
subsequently, and may as well mention facta 
here which only came to. be explained to ma 
later. The pigeons took over certain informa. 
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tion to France in return for that which they’ 
brought. By these and other messengers our 
Government was kept quite well instructed 
as to the designs and preparations of the ene- 
my,and I remember how it was stated that 
his Majesty had occult correspondents of his 
own in France, whose information was of sur- 


little mould and moss there. Mrs, Barnard 
found and read one or more of these letters, 
as the dear lady told me afterwards, but there 
was no harm in them; and when the doctor 
puton his grand serieux (asto be sure he 
had a right to do), and was for giving thecul- 
prits a scolding, his wife reminded him of a 


|ship and, kind companionship. What grati- 
tude ought I not to feel for a boon so précious 
'as there was conferred on me? Ah, 1 vowed, 
| T prayed, that I might make myself worthy of 
such friends; and so was sauntering home- 
| ward, lost in these happy thoughts, when— 
| when something occurred which at once de- 


prising accuracy. Master Litterloh dabbled time when he was captain of Harrow School, | cided the whole course of my after-life. 


in theinformation line. Hehad been asoldier 


and found time to write other exercises than 


This something wasa blow with a bludgeon 


in America, a recruiting crimp here, and I Greek and Latin toa young lady wholiyed in across my ear and temple which sent me to the 


know not what besides ; but the information | 


the village. Of these matters, Isay, she told 


round utterly insensible, I remember half a 


he gave was given under the authority of his }mein later days: in all days, after our ac- | dozen men darkling in an alley by which Thad 
employers, to whom in return he communica- | quaintance began, she was my truest friend | to pass, then a scuffle and an eath or two, and 


ted the information he received from France. 
The worthy gentleman was, in fact, a spy by 
trade; and though he was not born tobe hang- | 
ed, came by an awful payment for his treach- | 
ery, as I shall have to tell in due time. Asfor | 
M. dela Motte the gentlemen were inclined to’ 
think that his occupation was smuggling, | 
not treason, and in that business the 
chevalier was allied with scores, nay hun- 
dreds, of people round about him. One 
knew, my pious grandpaps : other twolived at 
the Priory, and I could count many more even 
in our small town, namely, all the mackerel 
men to whom | had been sent on the night of 
poor Madame de Saverne’s funeral. 

Captain Pearson shook ie by the hand 
very warmly when I rose to go Mound and I 
saw, by the way in which the good doctor re- 
garded me, that he was meditating some spe- 
cial kindness in my behalf. It came very 
soon, nd at a moment when I was plunged in 
the \ ¥ dismalest depths of despair. My 
dear s.itle Agnes, though a boarder at the 
house of these odious Westons, had leave 

iven to her tovisit Mrs. Barnard; and that 

ind lady never failed to give me some signal 
by which I knew that my little sweetheart 
was at the Rectory. One day the message 
would be, ‘‘ The rector wants back his volume 
of the Arabian Nights,.and Denis had better 
bring it.” Another time, my dearest Mrs. 
Barnard would write on a card, ‘ You 
may come to tea, if you have done your math- 
ematics well ;’ or, ‘‘ Youmay have a French 
lesson,” and so forth : and there, sure enough, 
would be my sweet little tutoress, How old, 
my dear, was Juliet when she and young 
Capulet began their loves? My sweetheart 
had done playing with dolls when our little 
passion began to bud :and the sweet talisman 
of innocence 1 wore in my heart hath never 
left me through life, and shielded me from 
many a temptation. 

Shall I make a clean breast of it? We Young 
hypocrites used to write each other little 
notes, and pop them in certain cunning cor- 
ners known to us two. Juliet used to write 
in a great round hand in French; Romeo re- 
plied, I dare say, with doubtful spelling. 

We had devised sundry queer receptacles 
where our letters lay poste restante. ‘There 
was the China pour-puorri jar on the Japan 
cabinet: in the drawing-room. | There, into the 
midst of the roses and spices, two cunning 
young péople used to thrust their hands, and 
stir about spice and roge-leaves, until they light- 
ed upon a litlle bit of folded paper more tra- 
grant and precious than all your flowers and 
cloves, : 

Then in the hall we had a famous post-office, 
namely, the barrel of the great blunderivuss 
over the mantle-piece, from which hung a 
ticket on which ‘‘ loaded” was written, only I 
knew better, having helped Martin, the doc- 
tor’s man, to clean the gun. Then in the 
church-yard, under the wing of the left Cher- 
ub on Sir Jasper Billing’s temb, there was 
a certain hole in which we put little scraps of 
paper written in a cipher devised by ourselves; 
and on these scraps of paper we wrote: well, 
can you guess what? e wrote the old song 
which young people have’ sung ever since 
singing began, e wrote, ‘‘amo, amas,” 
ete , in our childish handwriting. Ah! thanks 
be to Heaven, though the hands tremble a lit- 
tle now they write the words still! My dear, 
the last time I was in Winchelsea I went and 
looked at Sir Jasper’s tomb, and at the hole 


“under the cherub’s wing; there was only a 


and protectress. 

But this dearest and happiest season of my 
life (for so I think it, though I am at this mo- 
ment happy, most happy, aud thankful) was 
to come to an abrupt ending, and poor Hump'y 
Dumpty having climbed the wall of bliss, was 
to have a great aad sudden fall, which, fora 
while, perfectly crushed and bewildered him, 
Lhave said what harm came to my. companion 


I}Tom Measom for meddling in Monsieur Lut 


terloh’s affairs and talking of them. . Now, 
there were two who knew Meinherr’s secret, 
Tom Measom, namely, and Denis Duval ; and 
though Denis held his tongue about the mat- 
ter, except in conversing with the Rector and 
Captain Pearson, Lutterloh came to know 
that I had read and explalned the pigeon dis- 
patch of which Measom had shot the bearer ; 
and, indeed, it was Captain Pearson himself, 
with whom the German had sundry private 
dealings, who was Lutterloh’s private inform- 
er. Lutterloh’s rage, and that of his accom- 
plice,. against me, when they learned the un- 
lucky part. I had had in the discovery, were 
still greater than their wrath against Measom. 
The Chevalier de la Motte, who had once been 
neutral and even kind to me, was confirmed in 
asteady hatred against me, and held m3 as an 
enemy whom he was determined to get out of 
his way. And hence came that catastrophe 
which precipitated Humpty Dumpty Duyal, 
Esq., off the wall from which he was gazing 
at his beloved, as she disported in her garden 
below. 

One evening—sball I ever forget that even- 
ing? It was Friday— [Left blank 
by Mr. Thackeray]—after my little maiden 
had been taking tea with Mrs. Barnard, I had 
leave to escort her to her home at Mr. Wes- 
ton’s at’ the Priory. which is not a hundred 
yards from the Rectory door, All the evening 
the company had been talking about battle, and 
danger, and invasion, and the war news from 
France and America; and my little maiden 
sate silent, with her great eyes looking at one 
speaker and another, and stitching at her 
sampler, At length the clock tolled the 
hour of nine, when Miss Agnes must return to 
her guardian. I had the honor to serve as her 
escort, and would have wished the journey to 
be ten times as long as that brief one 
between the two houses, ‘‘Good-night, 
Agnes!” ‘‘Good-night, Denis! On Sunday 
I shall see you!” |We whisper one little 
minute under the stars ; the little hand lingers 
in mine with a soft pressure ; we hear the ser- 
yant’s footsteps over the marble floor within, 
and I am gone. Somehow, at night and at 
morning, at lessons and play, I was always 
thinking about this little maid, 

«TI shall see you on Sunday ;” and this was 
Friday! Even that interval seemed long to 
me, Little did eithei of us know what a long 
separation was before us, and what strange 
changes, dangers, adventures I was to undergo 
ere I should.press that dearest hand, 

The gate closed on her, and I walked away 
by the church wall, and toward my own home, 
I was thinking of that happy, that unforgot- 
ten night of my childhood, when I had been 
the means of rescuing the dearest little mai- 
den from an awful death ; how, since then, I 
had cherished her with my love of love ; and 
what a blessing she had been to my young life, 
For many years she was its only cheerer and 
companion. At home I had food and shelter, 
and, from mother at least, kindness, but no 
society ; it was not until I beeame a familiar 
of the good doctor’s roof that I knew friend- 


|@ voice erying, ‘‘Giye it him, curse him!” and 
then I was down on the pavement as flat and 
lifeless as the flags on which lay. When I 
wokeup I was almost blinded with blood, I 
was in a covered cart with a few more groan- 
‘ing wretches ; and when [ uttered a moan, a 
brutal voice growled out with many oaths an 
|instant order to be silent, or my head should 
|be broken again. I woke up ina ghastly pain 
and perplexity, but presently fainted once more. 
When I awoke again to a half-consciousness 
I felt myself beiug lifted from the cart and 
carried, and then flung into the bows of a boat, 
where I suppose I was joined by the rest of 
the dismal cart’s company. Then some one: 
came and washed my bleeding head with salt- 
water (which made it throb and ache very 
cruelly), Then the man, whispering ‘‘I’ma 
friend” bound my forehead tight with a hand- 
kerchief, and the boat pulled out to a brig that 
was lying as near to land as she could come, 
and the same man who had struck and sworn 
at me would have stabbed me once more as I 
reeled up the side, but that my friend inter- 
posed in my behalf. It was Tom Hookham to 
whose family I had given the three guineas, 
and whoassuredly saved my life on that day, 
for the villain who attempted it afterwacd 
confessed that he intended to do me an injury. 
|I was thrust into the forepeak with three or 
four maimed and groaning wretches, and the 


nation, whatever that might be. «Whata 
horrid ‘hight of feyerand pain it was! I re- 
member i fancied I was carrying Agnes out of 
the water; I called out her name repeatedly, as 
Tom Hookman informed me, who came with a 
lantern, and looked at us poor wretches hud- 
dled in our shed. Tom brought me more 
water, and in pain and fever I slept through a 
wretched night, : 

In the morning our tender came up with @ 
frigate that was lying off a town, and I was 
carried up the ship’s side on Hookham’s arm. 
The captain’s boat happened to pull from shore 
at the very same time, and the captain and his 
friends, and our wretched party of pressed 
men, with their captors, thus stood face to face. 
My wonder and delight were not a littlé ar- 
roused when I saw the cap*ain was no other 
than my dear rector’s friend, Captain Pearson. 
My face was bound up. and so pale and bloody 
as to bescarcely recognizable, ‘‘ So, my tan,” 
he said, rather sternly, ‘you have been for 
fighting, have you? This comes of resisting 
men employed in His Majesty’s service.” 

*«T never resisted,” I said; ‘‘I was struck 
from behind, Captain Pearson.” 

The captain looked at me with a haugnty, 
surprised air, Indeed, amore disreputable-look- 
ing lad he scarcely could see. After a moment 
he said, ‘‘ Why, bless mysoul, is it you my 
boy? Is it you young Duval ?” 

“Yes, Sir,” I said, and whether from emo- 
tion, or fever, or loss of blood and weakness, 
I felt my brain going again. dud once more 
fainted and fell. 

When I came to myself . .ound myserf in 
berth in the Serapis, where there happened to 
be but one other patient. I had had fever and 
delirium for a day, during which it appears | 


was constantly calling out “Agnes, es |” 
and offering to shoot highwaymen. A very / 
kind surgeon’s mate had charge of me, and 


‘showed me much more attention than @ poor 
wounded lad could have had a right to expect 
in my wretched, humiliating position, On 
the fifth day I was well again, though still 
very weak and vale; but not too weak to be 


wind-serving, the luggar made for her desti- ' 


> 
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unable to goto the captain when he sent for 
me to his cabin. My friend the surgeon's mate 
showed me the way. 

Captain Pearson was writing at his table, 
but sent away his secretary ; and when the lat- 
ter was gone shook his hands with me very 
kindly,, and.talked unreservedly about the 
strange accident which had brought me on 
board his ship. His officer had information, 
he said, ‘‘ and I had information,” the captain 
went on to say, ‘‘that some good seamen of | 
what he called the Mackerel party were to be 
‘taken ata public housein Winchelsea, and his | 
officer netted a half a dozen of them then, who 
will be much better employed” (says Cuptain 
Pearson) ‘‘in serving the King in one of his 
Majesty’s vessels than in cheating him on board 
theirown. You were a stray fish that was 
caught along with the rest. I know the story. 
I have talked it over with our good friends at 
the Rectory. For a young fellow, you have 
managed to make yourse f some queer ene- 
mies in your native town; and are the best 
out of it. On the night when I first saw you 
I promised our friends to take you as a first- 
class volunteer. In due time you will pass 
your examination and berated as a midship- 
man, Stay—your masterisin Deal. You can 
= ashore, and she will fit you out. Here are 

etters for you. I wrote to Poctor Barnard as 
soon as I found who you were.” 

With this I took leave of my good patron 
and captain, and ran off to read my two let- 
ters. One from Mrs, Barnard and the doctor 
conjointly, told how alarmed they had been 
at my being lost, until Captain Pearson wrote 
to say how I had ‘been found. The letter 
from my good mother iuformed me, in her 
Tough way, how she was waiting at the Blue 
Anchor Inn in Deal, and would have come to 
me, but my new comrades would laugh at a 
rouch old woman coming off in ashore boat 
to lo: after her boy. It was better that J 
shou 1 goto her at Deal, where I should be 
fitte 1 out in a way becoming an officer in his 
Majesty’s service. To Deal accordingly I 
went by the next boat; the good-natured sur- 
geon’s mate, who had attended to me and 
taken a fancy to me, lending mea clean shirt, 
and covering the wound on my head neatly, so 
that it was scarcely seen under my black hair. 
Le pauvre cher enfant! comme il est pale. How 


| a very short time. 


| hat cocked, my hanger by my side,and mother 


my mother’s eyes kindied with kindness as 
she saw me! The good soul insisted:on dress- 
ing my hair with her own hands, and tied it 
in-a smart queue with a black ribbon. Then 
she took me off to a tailor in the town, and 

rovided me with an outfit a lord’s' son might 

aye brought on board; and when she saw me 
dressed in my midshipman’s-uniform; she put 
such a great heavy purse of guineas into my 
pocket that I wondered at her bounty. I sup- 
pose I cocked my hat and strutted very conse- 
quentially by her side on the Mall.’ She had 
two oy three friends, tradesfolk like herself, 
and partners no doubt in certain dubious mari- 
time transactions at which I have hinted ; but 
these she did not care to visit. 


‘* Remember, my son,” said she, ‘‘ thou art 
agontleman now. ‘Trades-people are no com- 
pany for thee. For me’tis different. I am 
but a poor hair-dresser and shopkeeper.” And 
sich of heracquaintancesas she metshe salut- 
ed with great dignity, but never offered to pre- 
sent me tooneofthem. We supped together | 
at the Anchor, and talked about home, that 
;was but two days off, and yet so distant. She 
never once mentioned my little maiden to me, 
nor did I somehow dare to allude to her, 
Mother had prepared a nice bedroom for me 
at the inn, to which she made me retire early, 
as I was still weak and faint after my fever ; 
and when I was in bed she came and knelt down | 


jhad heard that my mother was rich. 


|wife both commended me for my caution, 


}more than we tell, Mr. Duval. 


strange dangers from which I have escaped, ; 
the g:eat blessings I have enjoyed. | 
I wrote along letter to Mrs. Barnard, nar. 
rating my adventures as cheerfully as I could, 
though, truth tosay, when I thought of home 
and a little Someone there, a large tear or two 
blotted my paper ; but [had reason t» be grate- 
ful for the kindnessI had received, and was 
not a little elated at being actually a gentle- 
man, and in a fairway to be an officer in his 
Majesty’s navy. My uniforms were ready in 
Twenty-four hours after 
they were ordered Mr, Levy brought them to 
our inn, and I had had the pleasure of putting 
them on; and walked on the Parade, with my | 


on myarm. Though I was perfectly well 
pleased with myself, I think she was the| 
prouder of the two. To one or two trades- 
men and their wives, whom she knew, she 
aes a most dignified nod of recognition this| 
ay: but passed on without speaking, as if) 
she would have them understand that they | 
ought to keep their distance when She was in | 
such fine company. ‘‘ Always respect your- 
self, my son,” shesaid. ‘‘ When Iam in the| 
shop I am in the shop, and niy customers’ 
very humble servant; but when I am 
walking on Deal Parade with thee I am 
walking with a young gentleman in his Ma- 
a navy. And heaven has blessed us of | 
late, my child, and thou shalt have the means 
of making as good a figure as any young offi- 
cer in the service.” 

‘As Iwas strutting on the Mall, on the sec- 
ond day of my visit to Deal, what should I see! 
but my dear Doctor Barnard’s well-known | 
post-chaise nearing us from the Dover Road ?| 
The doctor and his wife looked with a smil- 
ing surprise at my altered appearance, and as 
they stepped out of their chaise at the inn the 
good lady fairly put her arms round me and 
gaye meakiss. Mother, from her room, saw | 
the embrace, I suppose. ‘‘ Thou hast found 
good friends there, Denis, my son,” she said, 
with sadness in her deep voice. ‘Tis well. 
They can befriend thee better than I can. 
Now thou art well, I may depart in peace. 
When thou art ill the old mother will come 
to thee, and will bless thee always, my son.” 
She insisted upon setting ont on her return 
homeward thatafternoon. She had friends at 
Hythe, Folkstone; and Doyer (as I knew well), 
and would put up with one or other of them, 
She had before packed my new chest with 
wonderful neatness, 

Whatever her feelings might be at our part- 
ing,she showed no signs of tears or sorrow, | 
but mounted her chaise in the inn-yard, and, | 
without looking back, drove away on her soli- 
tary journey. ‘The landlord of the Arichor | 
and his wife bade her farewell very cordially 
and respectfully. They asked me, would 
I not step into the barand take a glass of wine 
or spirits? Ihave said that I never drank 
either ;and suspect that my mother furnished 
my host with some of these stores out of those 
fishing-boats of which she was owner, ‘“‘If I 
had an only son, and such a good-looking one,” 
Mrs. Boniface was pleased to say (can I, after 
such a fine compliment, be so ungrateful as to 
forget her name?)—‘‘ If I had an only son, 
and could leave him as well off as Mrs. Du- 
yal can leave you, J wouldn't send him to sea 
in war time, that I wouldn’t.” ‘‘ And though 
you don’t drink any wine, some of your 
friends on board may,” my landlord added, 
“and they are always welcome at) the’ Blue 
Anchor.” This was not the first time Hf 
she be so,” I said to my host, “‘indeed it | 
is more thanI know.” On which he and his| 


adding, with a knowing smile, ‘‘ We know! 
Have you} 


by it, and with tears rolling down her furrowed 
face offered up a prayer in her native German | 
language, that He who had been pleased to 


ever heard of Mr. Weston? Have you ever | 
heard of Monsieur de la Motte? We know | 


It was indeed as he said, and’ I sat down in the 
company of my good friend, bringing a fine 
appetite to their table. 

The-doctor, on his artival,had sent a messen- 
ger to his friend, Captain Pearson, and while 
we were at our meal the captain arrived in 
his own boat from the ship, and insistvd that 
Dr. and Mrs. Barnard should take their des- 
sertin hiscabin on board. ‘This procured Mr 
Denis Duval the honor of an invitation, and I 
andmy new sea-chest were accommodat:d in 
the boat and taken to the frigate. My box was 
consigned to the gunner’s cabin, where my 
hammock was now ‘slung: After sitting a 
short time at Mr. Peuarson’s table a brother 
midshipman gave mé a hint to withdraw, and 
I made the acquaintance of my comrades of 
whom there were about a dozen on board the 
Serapis. Though only a volunteer, I was 
taller and older than many of the midship- 
men. They knew who I was, of course—the 
son of ashop-keeper at Winchelsea. Then 
and afterward I had my share of rough jokes 
you may besure; but Itook them with very 
good humor ; and I had to fight my way as I 
had learned to do at school before. 

There is no need to put down here the num- 
ber of black eyes and bloody noses which I 
received and delivered. I am sure I bore but 
little malice, and, thank Heaven, never wrong- 
ed a man so much as to be obliged to hate him 
afterward. Certain men there were who 
hated me.; but they aré gone and I am here, 
with a pretty clear conscience, Heaven be 
praised, and little the worse for their enmity. 

The first lieutenant of our ship, Mr. Page, 
was related to Mrs. Barnard, and this kind 
lady gave him such a character of her very 
grateful, humble servant, and narrated my 
adventures to him so pathetically, that Mr. 
Page took me into his special favor, and in- 
terested some of my mess-matesin my be- 
half. The story of the highwayman caused 
endless talk and jokes against me which I 
took in good part, and established my footing 
among my mess-mates by adopting the plan I 
had followed at school, and taking an early 
opportunity to fight a well-known, bruiser 
among ourcompany of midshipmen. You must 
know they called me “ Soapsuds,” ‘ Powder- 
puff,” and like names, in consequence of my 
grandfather’s known trade of hair-dresser; and 
one of my comrades bantering me one day, 
cried, ‘‘I say, Soapsuds, where was it you hit 
the highwayman?’ *‘ There,” said I, and 
gave him a clean left hand blow on his nose, 
which must have caused him to-see a hundred 
blue lights. I know about five minutes after- 
ward he gave me just such another blow; and 


| we fought it out, and were good friends ever 


after. Whatis this? Did I not vow asI was 
writing the last page yesterday that I would 
not say a word about my prowess at fisticuffs? 
You see we are ever making promises to be | 
good, and forgetting them. I suppose other 
people can say as much. : 

Before leaving the ship my kind friends 
once more desired to see me, and Mrs. Barnard, 
putting a finger to her lip, took out from her 
pocket a little packet, which she placed in my 
hand. I thought she was giving me money, 
and felt somehow disappointed at being so 
treated by her. But when she was gone to 
shore I opened the parcel, and found a locket 
there, and a little curl of glossy black hair. 
Can you guess whose? Along with the locket 
was a letter in French, in a large girlish hand, 
in which the writer said, that night and day 
she prayed for her dear Denis. And where, 
think you, the locket is now? where it has 
been for forty-two years, and where it will re- 
main when a faithful heart ‘hat beats under it 
hath ceased to throb. 

At gun-fire our friends took leave of the 
frigate, little Knowing the fate that was in 
store for many on board her. In three weeks 
from that‘day what achange! The glorious 


succor me from perils hitherto would guard me | where Bologne is, and Ost—” ‘‘Hush, wife,” |misfortune which befel us is written in the 


for the future, and watch over me in the yoy- | here breaks in my landlord, 


“Tf the captain 


age of life which was now about begun. Now, | don’t wish to talk, why should he? There is 


as itis drawing to 


‘annals of onr country. 


On the very evening while Captain Pearson 


its close, I look back at it| the bell ringing from the Benbow and your! was entertaining his friends from Winchelsea 


with an immense awe and thankfulness for the'dinner going up to the doctor, Mr. Duy.l.”’!he received orders tv sail for Hull, and place 
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himself under command of the admiral there. tle unerring in tinct of a woman’s heart ; and 
From the Humber we presently weredispatch- her own was given him from her very child- 
ed northward to Scarborough. There had been hood, when she used to sit’upon his knee lis- 
not alittle excitement along the whole northern | tening to his boyish fairy tales, her eyes aglow 
coast for some time past, in consequence of the| with absorbed interest, and be his chosen com- 
rg of some American privateers, who) panion on many a fishing or shooting expe- 
had ransacked a Scottish nobleman’s castle,| dition, When she left school this sweet inter- 
and levied contributions from a Cumberland} course was resumed, but sweeter, closer, more 


sea-port town. As we were close in with) 
Scarsborough a boat came off with letters 
from the magistrates of that place, announc- 

ing that the squadron had actually been seen | 
off the coast. The commodore of this wander- 

ing piratical expedition was known to bea 
rebel Scotchman: who fought with a rope; 
round his neck to be sure. No.doubt many of 

us youngsters vapored about the courage with 
which he would engage him, and made cer- 

tain, if we could only meet with him, of 
seeing him hang from his ownyard-arm. It 

was Diis aliter visum, as we used to say at Po- 

cock’s; and it was we threw deuceace too. 

Traitor, if you will, said Monsieur John Paul 

Jones, afterward Knight of his most Christian | 
Majesty’s Order of Merit; but a braver traitor 
never wore sword. 

We had been sent for in order to protect a| 
fieet of merchantmen that were bound to the| 
Baltic, and were to sail under the convoy of 
our ship, and the Countess of Scarborough, 
commanded by Captain Piercy. And thus it 
came about that after being twenty-five days 
in his Majesty’s service, I had the fortune to 
be present at one of the most severe and des- 
perate combats that has been fought in our or 
any time, 

I shall not attempt to tell that story of the 
battle of the 23d September, which ended in 
our glorious ca tain striking his own calors to 
our superior and irresistible enemy. Sir Rich- 
ard has told the story of his, disaster in words 
noblerthan any I could supply, who, though 
indeed engaged-in that fearful action in which 
our flag went down before a renegade Briton 
and his motely crew, saw but a very small por- 
tion of the battle which ended so fatally for us, 
It did not commence till nightfall. How well 
Iremember the sound of the enemy’s gun of 
which the shot crashed into our side into reply 
to the challenge of our captain who hailed her ! 
Then came a broadside from us—the first I 
had ever heard in battle... ... 


THE END. 


A SUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 


CHAPTER I, 


Midsummer at Fair Lea; and surely mid- 
summer was never more prodigal of silver 


mornings, azure noons, and purple eyenings—| 


never more lavish of flowers and sunshine 
and jubilant songs of birds. 

Surely never was maiden more happy than 
Evelyn Yorke, wandering along the banks of 
the laughing Lea, beneath its overarching elms 
and beeches, singing some gay love-lay as she 
goes, with an accompaniment of murmuring 
water and a whole chorus of larks. Well | 
may she be happy, for he she loves with all 
the strength of her fresh, innocent heart is 
coming to Fair Lea to-day. True, he will not 
stay long, but it is enough that he is coming ; | 


dangerous ; and it is an understood thing at 
Fair Lea that sooner or later the cousins will 
be husband and wife. 

There is no shadow of a cloud on Evelyn’s 
sky, no thorn among her Eden-roses; the 
course of true love must needs run smooth for 
once, So what wonder is it that she sings as 
she saunters down the mossy path, thickly 
spangled with anemones and harebells, on 
whose fair blooms butterflies hang like jewels 

Oh, 'tis love, ’tis love, ’tis love, 
Which makes tue world go round! 

Suddenly, smiting the soft air, a gong sounds. 
Starting at its summons, Evelyn turns, and 
runs quickly up the path until, flushed and 

anting, she reaches the loug, low, white 
ouse, seated like a queen on the top of the 
hill, amongst its brilliant gardens. The Hall 
stands cool and dim behind its pillared portico, 
a vivid scarlet geranium or pearl-white lily 
catching here and there slant sunbeams. 

“Time you were dressed, Evelyn !” says a 
languid lady, wrinkled in a manner calculated 
to inspire wonder in the breast of the observer, 
sweeping her long velvet robes across the mar- 
ble floor ‘‘ And how hot you look! Bequick 
—your cousins have arrived, and you must not 
keep them waiting for dinner.” 

“Allright, mother dear. Ishall not change 
my dress—this is clean,” she answers, running 
up-stairs, and right into the arms of a tall, 
stalwart young man, coming somewhat hastily 
down. 

If she looked hot before, she looks ten times 
hotter now, a bright blush dyeing her face as 
she looks up in startled dismay to meet the 
laughing gaze of the pair of handsome blue 
eyes fixed quizzically upon her own brown 
ones. 

“Well, little cousin, you are in a hurry!” 
and ‘‘Oh, Archie, is it you?” burst simul- 
taneously from the lips of either; then he 
holds her off at arm's length with cousinly 
familiarity, and scans her blushing, dimpling 
face 

‘** Upon my word you do the place credit !” 
he says mischievously. ‘‘What a color you 
have, child !” 

‘“No wonder,” cries Evelyn, indignantly, 
blushing more and more, ‘‘ when you stare at 
me so rudely.” 

“ Well,” he laughs, ‘‘as you would come in- 
tomy arms, what can you expect? I shall not 
let you go, either, without toll!” And, in 
spite of her struggles, he impresses one long 
| kiss on her ripe lips before he lets her go, 
laughing and trembling, away. 

Within her room, seated before the oval 
mirror prettily framed in lace and pink ribbon, 
the happy confusion of her thoughts, together 
with the color in her cheeks, begin to sub- 
side. 

‘* He kissed me,” she muses, hastily plaiting 
the brown lengths of hair that, damp wit 
heat, curls itself into little rings on her fore- 
head, ‘I ought not to have allowed him, but 
I could not help it. Oh, I hope no one saw! 
I shall never dare to look at himagain! Dear 
me, there’s the dinner-bell.” 


once more she will see him, hear his voice, 
touch his hand. The very thought brings the | 
quick blood to her cheek, for two long sum- 
mer days they will be together. He will cer-| 
tainly ask her to walk with him by the ri-er, | 
and row her down to gather water-lilies as 
they did so often last summer. Oh, how it, 
seemed then as though the slow months would | 
never pass before their next meeting! And| 
now she says, ‘‘ To-day he will be here,” in 
an hour perhaps—fair-haired, blue-eyed Ar-| 
chie, with the glance of a Norse king, brave 
as a lion, tenderas a woman! Although he 
never, in so many words, told her he loves 
her, she has long been aware of it by the sub- 


As she gathers the last thick plait into its 
place, some one knocks at the door, and, in 
answer to her gentle ‘Come in,” there enters 
a vision of surpassing loveliness—a girl of 
some three-and-twenty years, dressed in float- 
ing clouds of silvery sparkling white, a single 
lily drooping from her wonderful yellow hair 
—a girl bewitching as a siren, with something 
of a siren’s cruelty lurking far down in the 
depths of her lustrous dark eyes. Laying 


her small ringless hand on Evelyn’s shoulder, 
she cries—if any accent of that murmuring 
voice can be called a cry— 

““What have you been doing, Eve? You 
are quite a fright—as red as a turkey-cock ! 


And are you going down in that dress ?”’— 
glancing contemptuously at Eve’s simple un- 
trimmed muslin, 

“Thave not time to change it. 
one will notice me where you are, Belle.” 

The siren is greedy of admiration, and loves 
it from any ‘cit every one, so smiles sweetly 
as she condescends to arrange a creamy rose 
in Evelyn’s hair, remarkin.: the while that she 
does not look “‘half so bad after all.” Nor does 
she, though quite cast into the shade by her 
friend’s magnificent beauty, of which effect 
her friend is delightfully conscious. 

Belle Leicester is a woman with a mission— 
that mission being to marry money, position, 
and good looks—the first most certainly, the 
two latter if possible. She has been taught 
from her cradle to be what she is—purely sel- 
fish—and wears her truly feline claws well 
hidden in their velvet sheath. Being beauti- 
ful and fascinating, and not wanting in dis- 
cernment, she soon won Evelyn’s unworldly 
heart atthe fashionable school where they first 
met, and now fully intends to win Archie 
Eversdale’s, who happens to have all the three 
desirable matrimonial qualific:tions. It does 
not matter to her in the least that Eve loves 
him—a fact she was very soon discovered ; 
that Evelyn may suffer matters as little. She, 
Belle Leicester, wishes to have, therefore 
ought to have, therefore must have. Such is 
the creed of her kind. 

The long drawing-room, one more of com- 
fort than of show, is full of sunshine and scent 
as the two girls enter. Half a dozen people 
are assembled there—Sir Ellery Yorke, an un- 
dersized, portly man, beaming with efflores- 
cent good-humor, and his wife Lady Yorke 
are questioning Archie Eversdale as to his es- 
tate, and other family matters. Rosaline, 
eldest, and Mollie, youngest daughter of the 
house of Yorke, together with Monkton, Ar- 
chie’s elder brother, a dark-faced man with 
penetrating eyes, are persuading with unne- 


cessary noise and laughter a fat King Charles . 


spaniel to beg for sugar. 

Not until Archie’s eyes first fall on Belle 
Leicester has Bvelyn’s gentle heart known a 
jealous pang; but his undisguised admiration 
as he bows over her hand, and the absorbed 
way in which he watches the alluring graceof 
her every movement to the utter neglect of 
his aunt’s remarks, teach her what such pangs 
may be. 

At dinner he is placed between Belle and 
Rosaline, whilst she, seated far away, can see 
them only now and then, between the droop- 
ing ferns which form a perfect grove in the 
centre of the table. Shesees in some of those 
moments how he bends over Belle in his ten- 
derly chivalrous way, apparently unconscious 
of Rosaline on his other side—unconscious too 
of Lady Yorke’s surprised looks and Mollie’s 
occasional teasing questions. She sees the 
subtle sweet glances Belle bestows upon him, 
the bewildering way in which she flatters him. 
with her smiles. Ah, how adorably beautiful 
she is! How could any man see and not wor- 
ship her? So thinks Evelynas pale enough 
now and too heart-sick to respond with ani- 
mation to Monkton’s gay speeches, she pre- 
tends to eat her duck ing At length, after 
a pause, during which Monkton privately 
votes her stupid, he remarks confidential] y— 

«What an awfully pretty girl that Miss 
Chester is !” 

‘‘Her name is Leicester,” corrects Evelyn, 
rousing herself, 

‘Oh, bother! What’s in the name? Is 
her hair dyed, do you suppose?” 

“Dyed! Absurd, Monkton! You never 
saw dyed hair of that color so full of sunshine 
and life.” 

‘‘Well, little cousin, stand’ up for your 
pretty friend. It is not often I hear a girl do 
that, Icantellyou. But—pardon me—I have 
seen dyed hair exactly that color. However, 
my young brother—Archie is only younger by 
two years—seems to think her perfection. A 
case of ‘love at first sight,’ I fancy. There’s 
a sort of likeness between them too, only Ar- 
chie’s hair isnot dyed. Now be cross |” 


Besides, no 
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‘“‘Tam not cross, But do youreally think 
them alike? They say people generally pre- 
fer adifferent style from the own. I should 
not have though Archie would admire fair 
women,” , 

“Oh, yes, he always did! I have often 
heard him say there’s something more attrac- 
tive, something softer about a fair style of 
beauty. Now I think quite the contrary, es- 
pecially in Miss Leicester’s case.” 

But what Monkton thinks is of no conse- 
quence to Evelyn, and, remembering her own 
dark eyes and hair, her heart sinks within her, 
and she is silent during the conclusion of din- 
ner, 

““* Bo the day weary and never go long 
Ac length it ringeth to even-song.’” 
mutters Monkton, as Lady York rises—a some- 
what uncomplimentary quotation, did Evelyn 
hear it, which she does not, although she hears 
Belle’s whispered ‘Do not be long!” and sees 
Archie’s ardent responsive glance as he holds 
the door open while they pass out. Lady Yorke 
barely keeps awake till she reaches her favo- 
rite seat, and when there sinks at once with 
dignified composure into a doze. Rosaline 
opens the piano and begins to sing ‘‘ The For- 
saken” sotto voce. Being a rosy-cheeked dam- 
sel, decidedly inclining to embonpoint, with 
brown merry eyes and an ever ready laugh, 
she sings the saddest, most. sentimental bal- 
lads that are to be found, and just now this is 
her favorite. Mollie, standing by her side, 
plays the air in the bass with one finger, also 
an occasional false note, with the fat spaniel 
in her arms. 

Evelyn, hot and weary, crosses the room to 
the conservatory, where several birds, caged 
amongst masses of gorgeous bloom sing in 
emulation of Rosaline. 
languor in the air, not a breath comes in at the 
open glass doors past the silver-birches on the 
terrace, not a breath stirs the jessamiue cling- 
ing to the verandah, to detach its evanescent 
blossom-stars. Beyond the radiant garden, 
murmurous with bees, one can see the waters 
of the river gleam and glide, as they skirt the 
hills, until half a mile or so from Fair Lea, 
they spread into a broad, deep lake, from 
which purple mountains rise on one side sheer 
and awful, on the other gently sloping, cover- 
ed with shrubs and flowers that seem to whis- 
per to the lilies and irises floating near. Ap- 
parently admiring this fair view stands Evelyn, 
fanning herself fitfully, her pain-haunted 
thoughts with handsome fickle Archie, who, 
on his part, though no doubt anxious to leave 
the dining-room, discusses his claret and wal- 
nuts with some faint interest. 

“« And this is what I have looked forward to 
so long !” she sighs to herself, while, ‘He 
will return, I know he will!” warbles Rosa- 
line, emphatically. ‘‘I know he used to care 
for me—he did his best to make me sureof it; 
and now tochangeso suddenly! I have lived 
on his words and looks all this weary while; 
he kissed me so tenderly only a few hours ago; 
and now—now!”’ ‘Tears fall on the whiterose 
which her fingers absently caress. ‘‘ Belle is 
so beautiful, [ ought to have known he would 
like her—beautiful and brilliant—and I am 
neither! He cannot help loving her, and how 
could any one he loved help loving him? She 
does not know I care—she is not to blame. I 
must forget my foolish dream of hbppiness 
and love.” 

‘Evelyn?’ cooes a soft voice in her ear, 
“will you come iutothe garden with me? It’s 
so hot and stupid here. Lady York’s asleep, 
and that hateful song Rose is groaning over 
gives me the horrors. Come.” : 

For a momont Evelyn stands looking mutely 
ather friend, as if to see wherein the spell of 
her beauty lies. Belle half closes her glitter- 
ing eyes, as though languid with heat, but the 
delicate sea-shell pink in her cheeks does not 
deepen—she is far from being vulgarly hot; 
the sunbeams-play hide-and-seek in the amber 

lory of her hair; a crimson leaf or two has 
a opal on to her dress. Truly no fairer being 
ever dazzled man’ssight. With an unconscious 
sigh, which Belle interprets well enough, 


There is a drowsy: 


Evelyn suffers her to take her hand, and they 
go out together! 

Meanwhile in the dining-room the wine 
steadily decreases. Old Sir Ellery retires 


red beaming countenance, and beginsanon to 
snore loudly. Archie and Monkton are equally 
eager to retire, but neither shows the least ap- 
parent desire to do so. 

ing himself to a peach. 

“« What a quiet, say-nothing girl Evelyn is! 
She was up a tree or something all dinner- 
time ; I could scarcely get a word out of her.” 

“No?” queries Archie, staring at his boots. 
“You must have bored herthen, But Isay, 
)Monk, what a glorious creature that Belle 
Leicester is—such eyes, such hair, such hands! 
By Jove, she made time fly! I assure you I 
couldn’t have told what we were eating !” 

‘Dare say !” says Monk, a little surprised at 
his brother’s excessive enthusiasm. ‘‘ Beau- 
tiful as an houri, as fellows in books say ; but 
Iconfess I have my doubts as to genuineness, 
you know—eh? ‘ 

‘* What do you mean?” cries Archie fiercely. 
“I never knew such a man—always on the 
look-out for flaws! Of course it’s genuine,” 

“Well, you certainly ought to know—you 
sat near enough to her, Butone seesso much 
Rachelism nowadays that one learns to doubt 
the rose’s bloom itself. Isay, uncle will have 
a fit if he goes on in this way.” Sir Ellery’s 
snores have waxed lord to an abnormal de- 
gree, and suggest apoplexy to the most igno- 
= mind. - Don’t you think I ought to wake 

iim ?”” 

‘“ Not for worlds,” speaks Archie, anxiously 
impressive ; ‘‘he’d be as mad as a March hare 
jif you did. But hedoes makea row! I yote 
} for a quiet weed in the garden or a pull down 
the river.” This he suggests with as nonchal- 
ant an air as though he had not just now 
caught the gleam of a woman’s dress between 
the trees, 

“‘The very thing! And look, there go the 
two girls—we’ll join them.” “Like two 
beautiful butterflies fluttering over the flow- 
ers,” is Monkton’s gay remark when they are 
overtaken, for which Belle rewards him by a 
musical laugh and a slow sweet glance, which 
has the immediate effect of bringing him to 
her side if not to her feet. = 

So they strolled on a littlein front, leaving 
the other two to follow, the yellow sunshine 
crowning Belle as rests the story in ‘‘ storied 
windows” on some medieval saint. 

‘““What a lovely evening!” says Eve, 
nervously anxious to break the  con- 
strained silence—alas, how new is this con- 
straint!—which falls upon them. ‘‘ And how 
the birds are s:nging, are they not?’ 

‘‘Happy creatures!” sighs Archie, senti- 
mentally, ‘‘‘ Teach me l.alf the gladness that 
thy brain must know’—there, it’s too warm to 
quote even Shelley. Will you have a row on 
the river, my—cousin?” 

His voice takes a tender tone ; the signifi- 
cance of his pause brings.a rich color to Eve- 
lyn’s face—she looks well when she blushes— 
and her heart beats quickly. Does he care for 
her after all then? But, before she can reply 
he goes on carelessly— 

‘*Monk will take you, and I must do the 
honors to your friend.” 

“<7 will not come !” cries Eve impetuously, 
flashing quite a flerce glance at him. 

‘Will not come!” he echoes, his conscience 
smiting him. ‘‘Do come, dear Eve, to please 
'me. Of course I would much rather take you, 
| but I must be polite, and—and the factis, she 
expressed a wish to row on the river with me; 
but you must come, too.” 

Evelyn is ashamed of her momentary pas- 
sion; therefore, while perfectly unconvinced 
by his last speech, she answers lightly— 

‘©Oh, it was only a joke! I meant to come 
allthe time. MonkandI shall enjoy ourselves 
as much as you.” 

To this he answers nothing. Presently Belle 
is seated in one of the small Touts moored by 
the garden bank, with the flowers she has 
gathered clustered on her silvety skirts, her 


to a sofa, spreads a spotless kerchief over his | 


Monkton begins help- | 


bright hair, drooping slightly, set off by the 
scarlet of a little shawl she wears. Inanswer 
to her gay salute, Evelyn mechanically kisses 
her hand, and then she watches them float 
swiftly away beyond the bend of the river, 
Archie’s deep-toned laughter jarring on her 
heart. Suddenly she becomes aware that 
Monkton is looking at her curiously, and, 
starting, blushing crimson, she jumps lightly 
to her place, ms, 
“* Drifting, drifting, on and on,’” 
sings Monkton softly, while Evelyn listens like 


joneina dream. Theoarsmake music in the opal 


water, rich sunlight dyes the white, queenly 
lilies, touching the fur-trunks with a red fin- 
ger. Down towards them floats a passion-flow- 
er—it is one Archie wore in his coat ; she leans. 
from the boat, almost upsetting it in her anxi- 
ety to reach the treasure. 

“Take care, Eve! What is it you want? 
Not that trumpery flower! You want it? 
Sit still, then—I’ll soon have it out.” 

In another moment she has it, and places it 
all wet and torn in the bosom of her dress. 
Monk, sitting opposite, resting on his oars, 
thinks how fair she is, after all—a tender 
beauty, soft and pale like that of evening, in- 
sensibly stealing deeply into one’s heart. As 


| he looks at her drooping profile, with its back- 
|ground of shimmering water, loose hair, he 


thinks of Evangeline going her mournful 
quest, and a couplet he has read somewhere 
occurs to him— 
“ Though the morning is glad and gay, 
Tuou art wavy times wore sweet.” 

He feels an indefinable sensation at his heart 
—he is twenty-six, and has never loved a wo- 
man yet—a strange longing to touch the little 
hand lying inertly on the boat’s edge, but he 
refrains. 

‘* You are very silent my lady of Shallot,’”” 
he says. ‘Don’t you know I have not seen 
you for years, yet you hardly deign to speak 
to me? Absence has not made your heart 
fonder, at any rate.” 

‘‘Oh, Monk,” she answers, raising her head 
with a faint smile, ‘‘I fear 1am very stupid ! 
I don’t know how it is—my head aches so, I 
think the heat has upset me.” 

“Dear little Eve, I am sorry—let me bathe 
your head.” And before she can prevent him 
he has dipped his handkerchief into the cool 
water, and, gently as any woman, laid it on 
her throbbing head. What can she do but 
smile gratefully up at him as she murmurs— 

‘Thank you. That is nice.” 

Her voice, her smile, thrills his heart. 

“‘T donot know how itis,” he bursts out, 
‘‘but you are so different from other girls, 
Evelyn. I know lots, and they are either too 
fast or too slow, or too down upon aman, or 
something. But you make me feel better 
simply by being with you—make me think 
better, nobler thoughts—do you understand ? 
Now there’s your friend—Archie’s wild about 
her—well, I believe she would lead a fellow to 
the bad in——” 

‘*Oh, Monk, Monk,” interrupts Evelyn, re- 
proachfully; ‘you do not know dear Belle, 
nor how good she was to meatschool! Ifyou 
knew her better, 1 am sure you would not 
speak so.” 

“ Chacun @ son gout,’ mutters Monk—then 
aloud, ‘‘I will think her an angel, if it will 
please you. But you look so pale, poor child 
—tea will refresh you. Auntie and the rest 
will be wondering about us.” This he says 
while turning the boat’s head round. 

‘Ought we not wait for Belle?” suggests 
Eve timidly. 

‘‘Oh, dear, no! Archie’s smitten so hard, 
there’s no telling when he’ll bring her back. 
Shouldn’t wonder if he proposes to her first. 
After all you know,”—with confidential can- 
dor—‘‘ he’s an awfui duffer where wowen are 
concerned. But you are actually shivering— 
what a brute I am totalksomuch! Let me 
fold your shawl round you. And see—there’s 
the star of love and dreams! It must be late, 
but I'll lay on now.” 

Half an hour later they enter the Fair Lea 
drawing-room. A chorus of voices greets them 
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with “‘ Where have you been?” ‘‘ Where is 
Belle?’ ‘‘ How pale you are!” . Two or three 

~ visitors are added to the family group—Harry 
Rosenthorpe, the Fair Lea Doctor, and his sis- 
ter—he a good-looking, self-possessed, com- 
mon place, she a small, pale creature, with 
large restlesseyes stamping her as the reverse 
of common: place. 

Rosaline is dispensing tea at a side table, 
assisted in her graceful task by the Reverend 
Remigius Wyse, a young clergyman—or 
priest, as he insists—of ritualistic views. As 
the cousins enter he has just contrived to upset 
the cream-ewer on the floor by way of “‘ point- 
ing a moral,” probably, thereby win- 
ming the eternal regard of Floss, the 
spaniel, who much enjoys the contents. 

Evelyn sinks wearily into a chair, leaving 
Monk to explain, and takes from his attentive 
hand a ecup- of tea, he remaining beside her 
with his own. Through the open window 
they see the garden ‘‘ faint with bloom’ lying 
dimly beneath the glimmering sky, into whose 
unfathomable depths the July moon sails full 
and clear. The river gleams, every leaf is 
edged with silver, and in the pauses of con- 
versation the nightingale’s liquid strain is 
heard. In such hours love grows quickly to 
full flower. Almost unconsciously to himself 
it is putting forth its blossoms in Monkton’s 
heart, its delicate perfume pervading his whole 
being. He does not think of asking himself 
why carth to-night seems so like Elysium—an 
Elysium with Evelyn’s eyes for stars. He is 
simply blindly, unquestionably happy. When 
‘knowledge comes—for divine ignorance is 
‘seldom long-lived—will it be for good or 
evil? 

Meanwhile Archie and Belle have reached 
the landing-place. Her hands are full of 
water lilies; her white dress lies long and 
damp around her, as she stands waiting on the 
brink whilst he fastens the boat securely; her 
golden hair, all unbound, streams glittering 
over hershoulders; in her half-shut cruel eyes 
a dangerous light gathers. Beneath tlie moon 
she stands, Undine personified— Undine, with- 
out a soul—or, better still, the serpent-witch, 
as Christabel just beheld her, richly clad and 
““beautifulexceedingly.” Then Archie, flush- 
ed with rowing, excited by the violent. flirta- 
tion in which he has largely assisted, joins 
her ; there is no sound save the lapping of the 
tide against the steps, a delicious fragrance 
fills theair, and a nightingale begins to sing. 

**Listen !? murmurs Belle, nestling to his 
side, raising her eyes to meet his. 

He is young, vain, impassionable ; beauty of 
all kinds has a powerful influence over his 
senses, not his heart, though the two are often 
confounded ; other excuse for him there is 
none. Intoxicated by her proximity, the 
dreamy twilight, most of all by her irresisti- 
ble beauty, he clasps her with a sudden moye- 
mentin his arms, his good angel forgotten, 
and kisses her red mouth again and again. 

“Oh, Archie—Mr. Eversdale—do you for- 
get that we scarcely know exch other? Oh, 
what would people say ?” 

“That you were divine, and I a presumptu- 
ous fool !” he answered in impassioned tones, 
conscious of having gone farther than he had 
intended, yet dexpising the very conscious- 
ness. ‘Forgive me, Miss Leicester, and for- 
get my Tudeness—your loveliness is my only 
excuse,” 

**Though I may forgive, how can.I torget?” 
breathes Belle, pathetically turning her head 
slyly away, with a perfection of coquetry. 

‘Only let me have your forgiveness, then, 
and I will beseech you to remember, as I 
shall !” he murmurs, oblivious of everything 
‘ut the enchantment of the moment, her beau- 
ty—partly artificial though he knows it to be 
—bewildering his foolish brain more and 
more. 

“You, Mr. Eversdale? Oh, I know what 
men’s memories are! In afew hours’ time you 

_will go back to your life of business and 
pleasure, with which I have nothing to do, and 
will never think of poor little me any more. 
And I—ah, what shall I do?” 


Her face droops, till she hides it in the wet 
lilies, shining whitely through the yellow glo- 
ry of her hair. Is that a drop of water, or a 
tear upon her hand? The bare thought mad- 
dens him. “Beauty in distress”’—has it not 
ever melted the susceptible heart of youth ? 
Passing one arm round her waist, drawing her 
closely to him, he whispers— 

‘- Say that you will be wholly my o—’’ 

‘“‘Oh! here you are!” shouts a childish 
voice, and Molle darts upon them from a side- 
path, to Archie’s annoyance, Belle’s unuttera- 
ble anger, and the confusion of both. ‘‘ I was 
coming to look for you,” proceeds the child— 
‘every one thinks youare drowned !” Soshe 
bears them triumphantly along with her. 

Belle has an air of subdued triumph, and 
Archie of awkward conciousness, as they enter 
and encounter Sir Ellery’s rather pointed 
‘ chaff.” 

Bella hastening to Evelyn, pours out her 
anxiety at her darling’s pallor. ‘‘I’m so very 
sorry!” she declares, when Monkton tells the 
cause—‘‘ so afraid it was my selfish fault; but 
really Mr. Eversdale was quite too irresistible 
—indeed I could scarcely persuade him to re- 
turn at all! Andam Inot a fright with my 
hair all down? But he would not allow me to 
fasten it up!” 

Evelyn longs intensely for the quiet retire- 
ment of her own room, There she willat least 
have solitude and darkness; there she 
may discard thismiserable mask of indifference 
—there weep out the pent-up agony which is 
breaking her heart. Slowly drag on the weary 
minutes, which to Monkton are the brightest 
of his life. 


* Poor little cousin !” he whispers tenderly, 
his heart aching at the sight of a woman’s 
suffering, as he places a cushion for her head, 
and sereens her from the light. 

She thanks him with a piteous smile, moan- 
ing to herself— . 

** Archie does not care—does not notice that 
T atn ill.” 

No; that gay young Lothario is hanging over 
Belle’s chair, while she pretends to arrange her 
lilies, which the Reverend Remigius has beg- 
ged for church decorations. His long fair 
moustache almost brushes Bell’s delicate 
cheek. Even in her agony Evelyn cannot help 
thinking what a pretty group they make. 
Then Belle gives him a waxen bud, which he 
kisses, not to furtively, she smiling her siren 
smile, sweet and dangerous, the while. Then 
Sir Ellery, deep in politics, calls Monkton to 
give his opinion on some knotty point, and 
little Zeta Rosenthorpe, crossing the room with 
a pecularly noiseless gliding movement, comes 
to a footstool at Evelyn's feet, setting thereon 
like some da uty, golden-plamaged humming- 
bird. 

“Ts your head so very bad, cara?” 

Wonderful sympathy is expressed in’ the 
bell like accents, wand, instead of irritating Eve: 
lyn, a- the question a ked ty another would 
have done, it sees unaccountably to soothe 
her. 

‘« Very bad, dearie, and Iam so tired.” 

Darling,” proceeds Zeta abruptly, yet 
with tenderness too great to wound, ‘ your 
poor little heart aches more than your head. 
Vo not deny it to me—I know.” 

Kvelyn’s eyes droop beneath the blaze of 
Zeta’s, tell-tale. crimson stains the pure pale- 
ness of her cheek. ; 

“T do notthink,’ Zeta goes on, asif to her- 
self, *‘that men often love such women as 
Belle Leicester. They are fascinated by them 
—intoxicated, I should ¢all it, by such mere 
beauty. And what glorious beauty it is -all 
of earth though—no wings there but butter- 
fly's! Look at her, eara/ She sits purposely 
where the full light sparkles on her golden 
hair, leaving her dark eyes soft—so!t as they 
can be !—in shadow. See how white and 
small her hand is, lying on the crimson velvet 
of her chair—see how she looks up at your 
cousin! DoT hurt you, darling’ He is fasci- 
nated, but he does not love her—nay, such fas- 
cination generally ends in loathing.” 


Making a violent effort to appear indifferent 
Evelyn retorts—* : 


““T will not have you speak so of Belle! 
And why should not any man love her? She 
is quite as good as any one else, and better. 
Besides, if you suppose I care whether he 
loves her or not, you are utterly mistaken.” 

Zeta makes no reply—she only folds her 
fairy hands on the yellow satin of her dress, 
and lifts her eyes to Eve’s face—mesmeric, 
soul-touching, soul-alluring eyes, drawing 
truth from her friend’s. heart utterly and com- 
pletely! Then she smiles dreamily, takes 
Evelyn’s hand in her own, kisses it fervently, 
and moves away as noiselessly as she came, to 
seek Lady Yorke, who has been yawning be- 
hind her fan for an hour past. 

At this moment Archie’s glance falls cn 
Evelyn, left alone. He is a little tired of 
the brilliancy of the lovely exacting Belle, 
a little out of love with his tinsel. toy. He 
hesitates. Shall he join his cousin, whom con 
science accuses him of neglecting. Hesitating, 
he is lost. Monkton takes the vacant chair by 
her side, and it is too late forever. Anger and 
disdain swell his masculinely unreasonable 
heart, as, furtively glancing over Belle’s head, 
he beholds how tenderly his brother bends 
over Evelyn, adjusting shawls and cushions 
with a gentle hand, while she smiles her inno- 
cent, pleased smile, and apparently a most in- 
teresting conversation goes on between them. 
He does not imagine how unutterably her 
heart is yearning for him. By and. by some 
one asks Zeta to sing. She goes immediately 
to the piano as to a thing beloved, and without 
any ladylike graces or timidity she begins Mrs. 
Browning’s beautiful ‘‘ Bianca among the 
nightingales” to a melody of her own compos- 
ing. She sings with deepest pathos, with pas- 
sionate emphasis ; one can almost hear the rise 
and fall of the nightingale’s liquid strain in 
the musie’s rich cadences ; one can almost hear 
Bianca’s breakiny heart beat in the singer's 
wondrous tones. She sings as might some lost 
soul—so despairingly, so tearfully, so exqui- 
sitely! When amid a breathless silence she 
leaves the pisno there are tears in every eye. 
Sir Ellery blows his nose angrily ; the Rever- 
end Remigius presses Rose's hand in his emo- 
tion; as for Eve, she can searcely stifle her 
sobs, the heroine’s woe seems so like her own ; 
while Archie's heart is stirred,.to its depths. 
Can it be that he has been faithless’ Has he 
lef- the true heart for the new beauty? He 
thinks of a day the previous sammer when he 
stood with Eve on the, terrace and bade her 
think of and pray for him aiways; he remem- 
bers how tears welled into her soft eyes as he 
took her hands in his, whispering, ‘‘ Good-bye 
my darling !’ The old pure love rises like a 
repressed fountain in his heart, and down sinks 
the hollow phantom. before it... ‘‘ Fool,” he 
soliloquises, ‘‘to’have trifled this precious 
time away! | And now, perliaps to have lost 
her !” With bitter remorse he watches Monk- 
ton fold her shaw] carefully round her, assist 
her from the sofa with the most lover-like 
t-nderness, and lead her to the door. It closes 
behind them both, and how long it is before 
he comes back—alone ! 

“Evelyn has gone to bed with a bad head- 
ache,” he saysadvancing towards them. ‘She 
told me to give her love to you, Miss Leiees- 
ter.” 

‘* She is so delicate,” coos Belle—‘‘ so sadly 
delicate. Now nothing hurts me. I am 
stronger than I look; though I expect I look 
as red and strong asa milkmaid just now, do 
I not ?’—turning with a bewitching smile to 
Archie. 

But he is gone—yes, has actually left her 
to talk to that pale-faced witch, Zeta Rosen- 
thorpe! Finding his brother politely imper- 
vious to her charms, cruelly mortified and 
angry, she deigns for the first time to 
notice Doctor Rosenthorpe, who is only too 
proud to be noticed, having watched her with 
admiration, and Archie with envy, all the 
evening, Answering with alacrity the invita- 
tion of her beaux yeux he leaves Sir Eliery 
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and his politics with very scant ceremony in- 


CHAPTER II. 


The voice of the river, calling in the warm 
hush of the fragrant midsummer night sends 
its message through Evelyn’s open, woodbine- 
guarded window to where she lies asleep in 
the moonlight, which spectre-like glides in 
between the loose white curtain-folds, and 
sheds its pale beams on her brow. All the 
house is buried in slumber ; there is no sound, 
no movement, save the river’s monotonous 
murmur. The sound brings a dream to Eve- 
lyn. She dreams that she rises from the 
bed whereon she threw herself a few hours 
before weeping in her agony; her crushed 
muslin dress clings limply round her; the 
long, soft masses of dark hair frame her 
slight figure in ebony. Silently she opens 
the door, and steals down the moon-haunted 
corrid ‘r through the open conservatory door 
into the garden. The dark leaves’stir uneasi- 
ly as she parses, Zephyr wakes a moment from 
his perfumed slumber, sighs when he be- 
holds her, and sinks to rest again. The lilies 
lift their pearl chalices towards her heedless 
hand, the lovye-bright rose, weeping, scatters 
its satiny petals before her path. Though 
the elves would detain her, she passes swiftly 
on, for she is going to Archie. She knows 
that he is waiting longingly for her somewhere 
—the river knows where, the river will lead 
her to him. So, in her dream, she goes light- 
ly down the wet, mossy steps in the boat 
and floats with it down the stream. Wild, 
exulting joy upbears her spirit, the warm air 
thrills with love-whispers and silyery echoings 
of his name. Rare blossoms, from whose 
hearts of fire rises a golden mist of odor, star 


_the banks on either side, and burn down far 


into the transparent water ; crystal mountins, 
fiecked with opal-like fire, pierce the azure sky; 
lilies ‘‘ fairer than the waking eyes behold,” 
rock on the river’s bosom, from whose depths 
lovely faces, with all eyes like Zeta Rosen- 
thrope’s, rise, smile at her, and disappear. Ah, 
that? A laugh—soft, yet cruel—musical, yet 
malignant and full of triumph. There, on 
the emerald bank, stands Belle, crownid like 
a queen, pointing scoffingly at her. While 
Evelyn looks shudderingly, she sees Archie 
coming rapidly through the trees ; Belle runs 
itomeet him, and is folded to his breast. His 
endearing accents reach the dreamer’s ear and 
lie like ice upon her breast. “‘‘ Archie, Ar- 
chie !” she wails; but they only laugh mock- 
ingly, and yet Jouder as she begins to weep 
wildly. 

“‘T hate you—I hate you !” chants Belle mo- 
notonously. And ‘‘I hate you,” echoes Archie. 
while all the while Zeta is singing afar off 
‘Bianca among the nightingales.” 

The silvery whispers in the air turn to omin- 
ous mutterings, like distant thunder; the 
flowers die, uttering human groans; while 
solemnly down from heaven descends a gi- 
gantic-winged demon of darkn:ss—awful, 
inexorable. A creeping horror seizes her, the 
mysterious, over-mastering horror o..ly known 
in dreams. She must reach Archie, she must 
touch his hand before she dies, even though he 
late her. With one more imploring cry— 
“Archie, Archie !”—she springs from the boat 
and plunges madly into the water. The 
plunge, all too ral, wakes her from. her som- 
nambulistic trance; in one flashiug moment 
she remembers all; she see the dim shore 
so cruelly close, the wan moon going down Le- 
hind the firs, even a pitiless star above her. 
There is a gurgling cry, a struggle, and the 
water closes over her head, 

* *¥ * * 

When at last Archie Eversdale finds himself 
alone in his room, he is in a thoroughly bad 
temper, evidenced by the way in which he 
kicks his portmanteau aside, knocks a chair 
over, and flings his generally respected dress- 
coat anywhrere. He opens his window with a 


‘sane now, if it’s not too late. 
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bang, spitefully crushing a poor brown moth 
in the process. A good deal relieved by these 
manifestations, he dons his shooting-coat, 
leans his elbow on the broad, old-fashioned 
sill, round which Gloire de Dijon roses cluster, 
lights a cigar, and stares out over the garden. 

“Fool,” he mutters presently—he alludes 
to the beauteous Belle—“ fool, with her paint, 
her dyed hair, and her hateful eyes; and fool 
a thousand times myself to be so miserably 
beguiled by them! Pah! The paint came off 
on my lips when I kissed her ; yet I was mad 
enough to say what I did; however, I am 
I’ve had a nar- 
row escape too—oh, Mollie, you were an angel 
in disguise !—a little more and she’d have had 
me up for breach of promise, What alook 
she gave me when I wished her good-night 
in what I meant to be an unconscious, 
friendly way—the malevolence of it fairly 
frightened me! Ah, well I deserved it!” 
Then he is silent a long while, lazily watching 
the smoke of his cigar curl up and vanish, 
thinking how be will seek Evelyn on the mor- 
row, and endeavor by every means in his pow- 
er to make her forget his folly. ‘What if I 
should have lost her!” is his next thought. 
“That idiot Monk would be only too glad to 
get her, I know. Pretending that she 
was a say-nothing too—such bosh! Ido hate 
that kiod of hypocrisy ; why can’t a fellow 
say what he mean? I cannot imagine what 
infatuated me so with that Leicester girl—it 
must have been a wild form of insanity. My 
little Eve, my true love, will you forgive and 
love me still? I shall not rest till I have the 
answer from your sweet lips. It’s no use to 
think ‘of. sleeping—I’ll have a stroll by the 
river. How ani whi doesn’t know what 
real love is—would laugh! He’ll have been 
snoring like a grampus this last hour 
through !” : 

Lighting another cigar, he descends, covered 
with rose-leaves, if not with glory, with ath- 
letic ease from his window by means of the 
trellis-work. It is a heavenly night, faintly 
moonlit, balmy, warm and silent—a very 
night for love and romance, for Jessica and 
Lorenzo, 

With both hands i ‘his pockets he strolls 
along, making good resolutions, by the shim- 
mering lily-deckedriver. Suddenly he pees 
a cold thrill runs through him, chilling his 
blood, Surely that was Evelyn’s voice—*‘ Ar- 
chie, Archie!” He stands listening, but all 
is silent; it must have been fancy. Yet he 
feels strangely uueasy. Could it be Evelyn? 
It sounded like a cry of distress. Forcing his 
way through prickly gorse and rose-bushes 
tothe river’s verge, he looks up and down, 
fearing he knows not what. Even while he 
looks a boat slowly rounds the bend of the 
river into the fading moonlight; a 
white-robed form with flowing hair rises 
up like a vision; © stretching both 
arms wildly out, it shrieks loudly im- 
ploringly, agonizingly, “Archie, Archie !” 
As one ina dream who cannot move, he sees 
it spring into the water and disappear. ‘‘Is 
it indeed a dream?’ He stands nerveless with 
horror for a moment and again loses his 
chance. There is a rush through the close 
bushes, a crackling of branches, a plunge, and 
a dark head appears swimming towards where 
the visionsank. It is Monkton. Roused by 
the sight, assured it was indeed Evelyn, de- 
spair and jealous love struggling for the mas- 
tery. Archie tears off his coat, dashes in, swim- 
ming with the strength and swiftness of mad- 
ness after him. If, he thinks, he can but 
reach her first, she is his own forever; but 
Monkton has her long floating hair in his 
grasp, clasps her closely, and bears her swift- 
ly to land, Archie following. Tlien Monkton 
raises her till her face lies on his breast—a 
dead, rigid face—on which Archie’s eyes fas- 
tened hungrily as he groans, all his passion 
spent, “‘ "Too late—to late !” His brother, who 
has neither heard nor seen him till this mo- 
ment, star‘s violently, but it is not a time for 
questions and answers, scarcely for surprise. 

“Help me with her!” he gasps, thinking 


Archie’s exclamation refers to Evelyn’s death- 
ly face. ‘‘Pray Heaven it is not too late!” So 
Archie helps to hold her up, and between thein 
the drowned lily is brought to shore. ‘Kun 
on, Archie,” says Monk, “and wake them ail. 
We shall be obliged to take her home—there’s 
nowhere nearer ; and I will bring Evelyn as 
quickly as possible.” Then, sternly, for his 
brother is motionless, he adds, ‘‘ Be quick, 
man, can’t you?” 

“You shall not have her, Monkton!” cries 
Archie, in passionate pain. ‘‘She helongs to 
me—she is mine. You have no right to touch 
hereven. I love her—do you her?—I love 
her!” 

“*You love her—you,” retorts Monkton as 
passionately—‘‘after your conduct this day ! 
A paltry pitiful love I should be ashamed to 
own! Touch her if you dare! Come, ge? 
on.” 

‘‘ T tell you I do love her,” wails the young 
man, a heavy sob catching his breath, “das- 
tard though I am, and she loves me.» Oh, 
Mouk, if you have any pity, let me have her 
now! Ifshe—— I mean afterwards I will 
yield her to you entirely.” 

Monkton’s generous heart melts at the sight 
of his brother’s agony. 

“Oh, my poor fellow,” he says sadly, 
“what matters it who loves her now, poor 
little girl? Here, wrap your coat round her. 
Oh, what can be the meaning of it?” 

He places the pale form in Archie’s arms, 
and they hurry ou in silence up the steep 
path; where but yesterday Evelyn went sing- 
ing her joyous love-lay. Archie’s hot tears 
fall as he presses her to him, striving to bring 
back warmth to her icy limbs ; voiceless pray- 
ers ascend from his torn heart’s depths ; while 
Monkton, hastening on, calm as one who has 
no hope, peals the great hall bellloudly. Ina 
short time footsteps ure heard; Sir Ellery’s 
voice shouts— 

‘“Who’'s there? What is it?” 

‘‘Monk and Archie !” shouts back the for- 
mer, dreading keenly for the unconscious 
family the blow about to fallon them. “For 
Heaven's sake, quick!” : 

Sir Ellery, the butler, and a young footman, 
all half-dressed, presently appear. -Great in- 
deed is their horrified astonishment when they 
see the brothers coatless, hatless—Archie, kke 
one who sees naught else, bearing Evelyn’s 
inanimate form, water dripping heavily from 
both, her face thrown back on his shoulder, 
her long hair sweeping the ground. 

Crawford, the butler fairly staggers back ; 
the footman afterwards informed an admiring 
audience in the servants’ hall that ‘‘ nothin’ 
ever give him such a turn in his life—he 
thought nothin’ else but ’e’d bin and murdered 
of ’er”; Sir Ellery’s face is one stupefied note: 
of interrogation. 

‘‘Have you—have you killed he?” her at 
last gasps out. 

‘Don’t stay to ask questions now!” says Ar- 
chie savagely. ‘‘ Do you nut see she’s insensi- 
ble? Go for a doctor, Crawford—call her 
mother—light a fire, can’t you?” 

Lady Yorke comes quickly down, followed 
by Rosaline, Belle, in elegant dishabille, and 
the frightened women-servants. 

“Qh, don’t tell me—don’t tell me anything 
has happened !” she shrieks. 

“Your daughter has been in the river,” says 
Monkton laconically. ‘“‘ Light the fire at once, 
some of you—we must have hot bricks. And 
stop all this noise, or we shall never get any- 
thing done.” 

When all is ready Archie will not suffer his: 
lost darling to be moved quite away. He 
has her head on his arm while Monkton forces 
brandy between her elenched teeth, he whis- 
pers fond words in her deaf ears, chafes her 
jax hand, kisses her ever and anon—unmind- 
ful of every one else—with despairiug passion; 
while Belle in a dim corner watches with eyes 
that positively glare, in her secret soul a cruel 
joy that his love is useless now, his repentance 
al] too late; if the prize is not hers.at least it will 
never le Evelyn’s. Butis his love useless? Ig 
his repentance tso late? Slowly, as hidden by 
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his kisses, the warmth steals back to her heart 
the color to her lips, until at last the death- 
heavy lids slowly unclose, once more love has 
conquered death, and the sweet soul of Evelyn 
Yorke awakes to life. Her faint eyes fall on 
Monkton, who kneels anxiously regarding her. 
With an effort she murmurs, ‘‘Dear Monkton!” 
and relapsesinto insensibility. Thatmurmur 
goes like a knife to Archie’s heart. 

‘She lives, thank Heaven !” he says with a 
deep sob, half joy, half pain. ‘‘Here, Monk, 
this is doubly your place now.” And, relin- 
qalshing her to his brother, he hurries from 
the hall. 

Lady Yorke weeps and prays aloud, her face 
hidden on her husband’s shoulder ; tears are 
in all eyes, save those of the watcher in the 
dim corner. Yes, Evelyn lives. Her spirit 
had not gone so far on its mystic path that 
love's yoice, strong with remorse and anguish, 
was vain to recall it—not so far that love’s 
tender kisses had no charm to win it back, 

The long sunny flower-sweet days are end- 
ing, though the nameless presence of decay is 
felt ratherthan seen as yet. Hectic scarlet 
stains summer’s once fair face, her dying 
breath seems to weight the air, her blue eyes 
take a darker, more spiritual light ; she looks 
from earth to heayen, for she knows.she is 
passing hence. All through those bright days 
has Evelyn lain face to face with death, 
fighting her way back from his dark domains, 
and shielded from his fiery dart by loving care. 
by uncraxing prayers. At last he is vanquish- 
ed. To-day for the first time she has been 
carried into her dressing-room, and rests, pale 
as some crushed flower, upon the crimson cush- 
ions of her couch. Ona lit'le bronze table by 
her side lie a volume of Keats’s poems, some 
grapes covered with bloom, half hidden among 
their leaves, dnd a mass of geraniums, ver- 
benas, and clematis in splendid confusion, 
which Mollie, on her knees, is arranging for 
a Parian yase. Something more than the 
languor of convalescence is upon Eye. 


lyn, The sunshine, sloping through the 
open window, round which jessamine 
and late roses climb, and the song 


of a blackbird without fill her with speechless 
pain—they are such happy, sorrowless things, 
and so unsympathetic! Her thoughts are 
with the past, as they generally are ; and pre- 
sently she asks busy auburn-haired Mollie— 

“Was poor Belle very much hurt when 
mamma sent her away ?” 

“Not hurt—cross,” replies candid Mollie ; 
“mother told her that, since the very sound 
of her voice made you worse, she had better 
go away until you were much betier. Of 
course mother said how sorry she was to lose 
her, and how sorry you would be if you could 
now ; and it was a fact that people in delirium 
often took such unaccountable dislike to thir 
friends. A selfish thing she is—and, oh, how 
she tried to catch Archie! I heard papa and 
mamma talking about it, when they didn’t 
know I was there, and—” 

‘‘Hush, hush, Mollie! You should not 
talk so fast ; and, if you heard what you were 
not meant to hear, never tell any one what it 
was—it isn’t honorable. Poor Belle !’—after 
apause, ‘It was very hard upon her. You 
see my dream haunted me so.” 

“What was your dream, Eve? You never 
really told us. Was it really very horrid?’ 
asks the little girl curiously. 

“Oh, don’t ask me! I will tell you some 
day; but I cannot bear to think of it yet. If 
you have finished those flowers, will you go 
and find Monkton, and tell him I should like 
to see him?” 

“Yes, darling !” answers Mollie, kissing her 
affectionately. ‘‘ Are you sure youare strong 
enough for it? 

“Quite, dear. Now run away.” 

Left alone, Evelyn sinks back witha sigh. 
Oh, of what good isit all? What pleasure is 
there in getting strong to bear sorrow and 

_desolation—sunshine without, but none with- 
in? Yet she must thank Monkton for saving 
her useless life. 


“He's coming,” exclaims Mollie, bursting! him, his chin in his hands, his elbow on the! 
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rather noisily into the room, ‘‘and mother 
says you are not to tire yourself, He was so 
pleased when I to’d him you wanted him, and 
Archie said it was a good thing you didn’t want 
him ; but here he is. I’m off;’ and with a 
merry laugh the chatter-box dances away, lit- 
tle guessing the anguish her half-uttered 
speech causes Eve, who is so white when 
Monkton comes and takes her hand in his 
strong warm one that his heart aches for her. 


are far from strong yet; but how glad I am 
to see you again | Archie and I ran down from 
town yesterday in the hope of, doing so. We 
shall soon have you down-stairs, and shall take 
great care of our treasure, I can tell you !” 

“Dear Monk!” says she, faintly smiling, 
and struggling for composure. ‘It’s very 
good of you to say so; but I feel so tired—as 
if Icould not make the effort to come down 
stsirs, and would rather lie here for ever,” 

‘‘T know the feeling, dear; it’s very hard 
to bear, but it is only weakness, which you’ll 
soon get over. Meanwhile, did not Rosen- 
thorpe say you were not to talk?” ; 

“‘Oh, yes! Butof course I do. I wanted to 
thank you, dear Monk, for saving me that— 
that dreadful night—you know.” 

“* Now don’t!” he begins hastily ; but she 
lays her hand on his arm, entreating silence, 


and goes on, 

“I had a dream—how strange to think I 
really got into the boat on the river !—and I 
never woke till I felt the water. Ou”—shud- 
dering irrepressibly—‘‘ how cold, how horri- 
ble it was!” 

‘Poor little darling!” says Monkton sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘ Don’t think of itnow. Thank Hea- 


“ My poor little cousin,” he says very ten- | 
derly, pressing her thin hand, ‘‘I fear you} 


window-sill, gnawing his long tawny mous- 
tache, and staring moodily out. He starts, 
but does not move when his brother enters— 
he will know the worst. Monk goes behind 
him and puts his hand on his head, oh, so gen- 
tly ! 

“Well,” says Archie brusquely, shaking off 
the hand and preparing to have his last fee- 
ble hope slain, ‘‘ what is it?” 

“She wants you, old fellow. Wait amo- 
ment—I shall never speak of this again—but 
I dreamt, presume idiot. that I was, that 
perhaps she might care for me, since she— 
well, you remember what she said when first 
she was conscious that night? I know now 
that she does not, never did, never will—that’s 
all. Go to her, Archie—good luck be with 
you !” 

Ashamed of his selfish sullenness, over- 
whelmed by the burst of joy caused by his 
brother’s words and looks, Archie starts up, 
wrings Monkton’s hand—tears of manliest 
feeling in his eyes the while—and exclaims 
hoarsely— 

“Tm a brute! Forgive me, dear Monk !” 

Then he hurries up to Eyelyn’s room, leay- 
ing Honk to do noble battle with his grief. 

ow the two hearts beat as he knocks and 
and she cries feebly, “ Come in!” How thor- 
oughly the tale of sorrow, repentance, and 
love is told directly their eyes meet! In a 
moment he has her in his arms, and she is 
weeping blissful tears on his breast, while he 
murmurs incoherently over her, smoothing her 
soft hair, kissing her pale hands, until she 
whispers— 

‘«Oh, Archie, I thought you did not care for 
me !” 

‘Darling, don’t reproach me. Yet it serves 


yen it’s all over, and you are safe.” 

“ Yes—I will not think of that ; but there 
is something I like to think of—how bravely 
you saved me. How came you to be there?” 

“ Well, I suppose, like Archie, I'd smoked 
too much. Anyhow I could not sleep, and 
took a walk by theriver. As for bravery, why 
there was not an atom about it. Any lad able 
toswim might haye rescurd you ; but my being 
there was a ‘ providence,’ as folks say.” 

‘IT dothank you, dear, very much. Though 
my life was little worth saving, I owe it to you. 


If it had not been for you, I suppose I should 
have been drowned.” 

“Well, no, not quite. I wish you did owe 
your life to me—it would have been selfishly 
sweet tu me, But do you not know that 
Archie was there too? He jumped in after 
me. I only just managed to get hold of you 
first, and he carried you home in his arms. 
Poor fellow | I never saw him so completely 
unmanned,” 

“Arc ie!" exclaims Eve, sitting bolt-up- 
right, pale asdeath and almost gasping for 
breath—*‘ Archie jumped—Archie carried me 
home! Why did notany one tell me? And 
Lhave been thinking him ” Suddenly she 
recollects herself, and, sinking back, blushes 
like the ‘‘ red, red rose,” 

‘*So—she loves him,” thinks her cousin, 
watching her c.osely, ‘There goes my 
chance, If I had not been blinder than a bat, 
I might have known it. Heigho!” Then 
aloud, with only a slight tremor in his sub- 
| dued tones, he asks, ‘‘ Will you not thank him 
jnow, Evelyn?” ; 

But she cannot lift her drooping eyes. She 
whispers— 

“io, dear: Monk—lI shall see you again. 
Ileaven bless you !”’ 

“ Tleayen bless you |” responds Monkton, in 
a strangely earnest solemn voice ; then, stoop- 
ing reverently, he kisses her fair forehead, 
looks at her for a moment with voiceless 


yearning, and softly quits the room, his first 
dispelled, 


in a room to mope, or inveigh bitterly against 


fate, or even soothe his pained spirit by writ- 
‘ng Byronic verses ; but walks straight to the 
room where he left Archie, and there finds 


re 


brief, quickly-shattered dream of love rudely | bark, emptyin, 


me right that you should doubt my love. I 
was mad for a few miserable hours once—mad 
with conceit and vanity—though I néver, nev- 
erloved but you. Forgive me, my own love, 
my bright bird, my pure lily-flower.” 

“But you said it was a good thing I didn’t 
want you when I sent just now for Monkton.” 

“Yes, darling, because I could not have 
borne to see you cold and estranged, as I ex- 
pected you were. adi oe elxe, little one ?” 
seeing her apparently only half satisfied still. 

“Oh, you will think meso silly, Archie! 
But—but Monk said you admired fair women 
much more than dark ones. And don’t you 
think perhaps a time may come when you will 
wish I had been fair?’ And down goes Eve- 
lyn’s blushing face on to his shoulder, 

But he will not suffer it to be thus hidden. 
He lifts it up, looks at her for a moment—a 
look she is compelled to meet, and which sat- 
isfies her in most soul—and then says earnest- 

“Yes, I did once say so, darling, but never 
again can any face, however fair, be as pre- 
cious, as lovely in my eyes as yours. This is 
the only fairness”—touching her hot cheek 
gently—‘‘I shall ever admire; so be at rest, 
my love.” 

Then there is a significant pause, after 
which, with many a smile and tearful break, 
Evelyn tells ler dream, and his tender, sooth- 
ing words, lay its restless shade for ever. 
Then he says, almost fearfully, so great is his 
self reproach—‘‘ Are you not afraid to trust 
yourself tome, Eve? I am not half so good 
a fellow as Monkton.” 

“No, not half!” she agrees, smiling. 
then, you see, I love you.” 

' Thus after the brief night—which, after all, 
was but a midsummer night—there dawns for 
both the long, golden glorious day. May no 
darker cloud chase the radiant azure of their 
sky !—no rougher blast rouse to tempest the 
glittering calm of the enchanted ocean they 
now essay! Even if storms do toss their 
it of gathered flowers, may 
Love still stand at the helm, 


“But 


Heaven wing’ 


He does not however goand shut himself up| and so bring them safely through. 


THE END 
Be 


| 
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56 Love-Nad3 or, MARRIED, 
Drvorcep anp ——. _By W. M. Turner, M.D. 

57 A Braye Girl. By Alice Fleming: 

The Ebon Mask. By Mary R. Crowell. 

9 A Widow's Wiles, hel Bernhardt. 

Cecil’s Deceit. By Jennie Davis Burton. 

A Wicked Heart. By Sara Claxton, 

The Maniac Bride. By M. Blount. 

$ The Crevte Sisters. By Anna E, Porter. 

Jealousy Did; or, Toe Hem or 
WorRSLEY GRANGE. By Alice Fleming. 

65 The Wite’s Secret. By Col. Juan Lewis 

\66 A Brother's Sin. By Rachel Bernhardt. 

67 Forbidden Bans. Arabella Southworth. 

68 Weavers and Weft, By M. E. braddon, 


By Mary Reed Crowell. 
or, Tae Ro- 


AARP ASS 
we oon 


| 69 Camille; or, Taz Fare or 4 Coquzrts. 
Alex Du 


x mas, 
70 e Two Orphans. Py D’Ennery. 
71 Wy Young Wite. By My Young Wife's 
Husband. t 
72 The Two Widews. By Annie Thomas, 


52 The Winged Messenger 3 or, Risking 


73 Rose Michel; or, Tuy Trrats of A FA 

tory Girt. By Maude Hilton. 
74 Cecil Castiemaine’s Gage. By Ouida, 
75 Whe Black Lady of Duna, By J. 


Le Fanu. : ? 

76 Charlotte Temple. By Mrs. Rowson. 

77 Christian Oakley’s Mistake. By the 
author of ‘‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

78 My Young Musband. By Myself. 

79 A Queen Amongst Women, 
author of “ Dora Therne.” . 

80 Her Lord and Master, By Florence 
Marryat. 

81 Lucy Temple. 

82 A Long Time Ago. B 

83 Playing for High Sta 
Thomas, 


Meta Orred. 


es. By Annie 
84 The Laurel Bush. By the author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


85 Led Astray. By Octave Feuillet. 
| 86 Janet’s Repentance. 
\87 Romance of a Poor ung Man. 
{ By Octave Feuillet. 

or, ALL For Goup, 


88 A Terrible Deed; 
By Emma Garrison Jones. 


89 A Gilded Sin, 


90 The Author’s Daughter. By Mary 
Howitt. ties 

91 The Jilt. By Charles Reade, 

92 Eileen Alanna; or, Toe Dawnmnc oF THE 
Day. By Dennis O’fullivan, 

93 Love’s Victory. By B. B. Farjeon. 

94 The Quiet Heart. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

95 Lettice Arnold. By Mrs. Marsh, 


96 Haunted Hearts; or, Tar Baoxen Ba 
TROTHAL, By Rachel Bernhardt, 


97 Hugh Melton. By Catharine King, 
98 Alice Learmont,. By Miss Mulock, 


99 Marjorie Bruce’s Lover. By Mary 
rick, Ready October 4th. By 
By 


100 Through Fire and Water. 
Frederick Talbot, Ieady October 1th, 
101 Hannah, By Miss Mulock, October 18. 
A new tssue every week. 
Hewedealars, five contd pednepreae week fy) 
le ers, five cents per or sent by 
mail on receipt of six conte ead: ; : | ; 

BEADLE AND ADAMS, Putvispans 
88 Willian strvet. bew Yow 
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